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Effective September 1, 1921 
(NOTICE: These prices are subject to change without notice) 
No Scout equipment will be sold without a written O. K. from the Captain. 
State Sizes Desired for Uniforms. Hats and Belts 
SPECIAL SALE OF MIDDY BLOUSES 
WHITE , ; , 
Especially Suited for Camp—Any Size, $1.25 
NATURAL 
UNIFORMS 
Size Price BEN SEE ‘vicciionsatcsaanedanassenmaawnaensed jneseaiiaaees. | Se 
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Short Coat Suit ....ssssseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeescees ao o- Spiral Puttees (Pair) Women’s size ...........0...eeeeeee 3.00 
Skirt—Ready Mad ee ee Meret 2. 10-18 2:50 See TS TMs) GTS GAGE ociccds cicccddcesccoccenes 2.00 
” — — Gome 38-42 3.0 Se NS CD saci p sy troniaadcabaeduusionsous 1.00 
Bloomers Ready Made, all sizes .. .. 10-42 2.25 SUE a iid re ae ge ee i eae Ta 2.75 
Norfolk Suit—official suit khaki, ready “made, Haversack No. 2 1.50 
i aan only tame ...........-+....... 34-42 7.99  Haversack No. 2 ...........ssseeeeeees stesesereeeresereneeens ; 
Norfolk Suit—heavy officers khaki, sizes...... 34-42 19.00 Haversack (Overnight) Special No. 3 .................+055 75 
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Middy—Khaki—official uniform ...........eccsseeeceeeeeeee 1.75 Waterproof Capes, Girls’ POS OE OE ORNATE TR a 7.00 
PEUEED, MINE Soc ccccbecie snc ctnndcevecesswovsnsewes 1,25 a ped eee 15-1 : coe moe gr eeRSerecesestinecosaecssaessess 40.50 
Captain’s Hat—Official Serge with Insignia .............++ 3.50 aterproof Coats, Girls’ sizes 6-16................. ---+. 600 
Khaki Hat (new round shape) ...............csccecceceseece 1.50 PO ME TOE ain sic crcnnncsanieasdewtaseveseciascteces 8.00 
BADGES AND INSIGNIA 
>; CA Oe EL Ce 25 PEROUNE, BGG rer PING oicic acne cccscccsecesesccseces I 
Tenderfoot Pin foots fd » SSS ae a ae eta 3 G.S. Embroidered BN, IIE cn sccsixcwsmasieaeawss 20 
Tenderfoot Pin (with GI DIMM) icin ccccnsivnvecsucuaed .20 Atnendance, enendannienl Plated (90 per cent attendance = 
Tenderfoot Pin (Plain) ....... Eidos He deeseesesereensecuvonse 10 Attendance Badge, Gold Plated (perfect attendance one 
SO GENER” ccd cncecennnccassceertcesrestscnneseesscesonsayabs 1S RR eS eee | zee eer chee eee TN 
Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles and one bar e First Class Badge (embroidered in red and orange col- 
mounted on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve...... 30 ee | Oe ees ee .25 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron, two angles mounted on khaki . Second Class Badge (embroidered in green silk on khaki) 15 
ready to be sewed on sleeve ........eeeeeeeeeee te teeeees 25 Sew | Badges (see handbook for list) .............. 15 
Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, ready Si Cue Disks, WOORMR, BOIS o< occ cnvccsecessesssesese 1.25 
40 Be SEWER OR GICOTE oovccccecccccccccccccenccescceccoces -20 e ife Saving Cross (Bronze) 1.50 
Flower Crests (Name of Troop) ee -15 ‘Life Saving Cross (Silver) 1.75 
i Pr ED cccerakedsenneesnensesccabswae ‘ne 25 in ge Nd, IRS te eR Reka PEE See ee .25 
SN IEE caccchadenccncenscorece 1.50 Bronze G. S, Lapels, for Captains only, pair ............ -50 
Braid—Black, for officers’ sleeves . SE SR Oe ER e ee 50 
*Bronze Medal of merit ....... ROMER VIPER > 054 non cdipnctnnrwseadenturteeeskeecresties -50 
*Thanks badge—l0k Gold ...... oo I ERS ERE ICM SARS EE IRE 75 
*Thanks Badge—Gold Plate = ere Sa a Ie Meeeaine HCE .25 
*Sold Only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 
LITERATURE 
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for 4 patrols ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccscccccs 2.00 EE, TN ns cdadsdcadcavsenidevbendosdtepguccanedeces 
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Girl Scout Handbook—Cloth Board Cover..............++- 1.00 Ran Siete I for $ 
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Rings, G. S. Seal, 10K Gold ......cccccccscccccccccccveccecs 4.00 Girl Scout Bugle .............0c000+ ") 3's0 
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For Price List of Flags See Page 35 
Cash must accompany all orders. No charge or C. O, D. orders will be accepted. Enclose postage with your order 
Girl Scout buttons. patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased frem National Headquarters. 
Girl Scout agents cannot sell ANY of these. 
Orders to 
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Girl Scout National Supply Department 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 


The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 


WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
T and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

Will give yo your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 


of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Here Is Just What You Need For This Fall 





° 0.6L] 
ao 


A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
ferk and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
Strap to wear over your 
shoulder. 

Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 






HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
SACK, khaki colored, just 
the right size to hang over 
your shoulder. ° 
Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 





Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout webb belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 4 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 5 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 7 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 9 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Bugle given for 10 subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Our old friend, Mr. High Cost of 
Living, has waited a long time be- 
fore making his ‘visit to the Girl 
Scouts, but he has come at last, and 
as you all know by now, he has com- 
pelled us to call for fifty cent dues 
as against our old iwenty-five cents. 

As a matter of fact, though we 
have tried to keep him out as long as 
possible, and said “Not at home!” 
whenever he called with his little 
bill, we ought to have met him long 
before. 

Our brothers, the Boy Scouts, in- 
vited him in long ago and paid him 
his fifty cents without question. They 
knew that he would carry them twice 
as far and help them to grow twice 
as big and make more camps and 
training schools (without which, of 
course, we can’t have camps, because 
they wouldn’t be safe) spring up all 
over the country. 

Now there’s not one of us who will 
admit for a moment that girls can’t 
do aswell as boys in this matter! 

Will ony Girl Scout who does ad- 


mit it please raise her hand? 
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No hands? 

We thought so! 

Now, then, how shall we raise it? 
For it is going to be hard for some 
of us. 

But a hard job only puts a Girl 
Scout on her meitle. 

Suppose, for instance, you brought 
six cents every week instead of five 
to the Scout meetings, for twenty- 
five weeks, or all through the winter 
term. That’s one way. 

Suppose you gave a play (we have 
three fine Girl Scout plays), and took 
twenty-five cents out of the proceeds 
for each girl in the troop. Thatys 
another. 

Suppose you have a cake and 
candy sale, and do the same thing. 

Suppose you send for the Golden 
Eaglet, the Girl Scout film, and give 
a movie show, if you haven’t done it 
already. 

Suppose you earn five cents a week, 
for five weeks only. Is there noth- 
ing you can do in your family that’s 
worth five cents a week? Ask your 
mother. 

If she has no suggestion, isn’t there 
something you can do at your local 
headquarters? 

If you live on a street car or sub- 
way line, couldnt you take five 
walks, and save the jare? 

How about giving up a “movie” 
or two? Write to THe AMERICAN 
GirL how you solved the problem, 
and we will print the cleverest and 
most practical answers and help the 
rest of us along. 


How many troops 
have done some- 
thing for their 
town? And if not 


—why not? Is there 

anv better way to 

make your town or 

village or city or 
borough “sit up and take notice” of 
the Girl Scouts than to do something 
for it? 

If you want a goed site for a camp 
or a chance at the swimming pool 
or a booth at the County Fair or a 
group in the pageant at Old Home 
Week, what’s the best way to show 
that you deserve it? 

Give your townsfolk an idea of 
what you're worth—that’s the an- 
swer! 

It doesn’t help them much for you 
to go off on a hike or have a marsh- 
mallow party, or show off your sig- 
nalling, you know. 

If you or your Captain can’t think 
of anything to do to prove to your 
neighbors that Girl Scouts are worth 
backing up, just get out your hand- 
book and turn to page 516, and read 
very carefully the test for the Health 
Guardian merit badge. 


‘ing it immensely. 


See if that doesn’t give you an idea 
of some practical point of contact 
yeu can make with the administra- 
tion of your town. Ask your Com- 
missioner or the Chairman of your 
Troop Committee or some member 
of the Village Improvement Asso- 
ciation or the Woman’s Club or the 
local branch of the League of Women 
Voters to give you a starter. 

Then, get busy! 

Do something and tell us about it. 
Send a photograph, if possible. We 
want to fill the whole middle page 
of THe AMERICAN Girt for Novem- 
ber with these thrilling things, and 
we must have your account of them, 
in about one hundred and fifty 
words or less, by October 15th. 

We'd like to cover the country, 
from Maine to California, with these 
little stories of what we can do, and 
we believe we can. 

Will your troop help? 


KIND WORDS! 
It surely is a wonderful magazine. 
Nine rahs for THE AMERICAN Girt! 
E. 0., Chicago, Ill. 
The girls are much interested in 
the copy of THe AMERICAN GIRL. 
They were delighted with the picture 
of Mrs. Kerr and Girl Guides of Eng- 
land. The articles on health badges 
interested the girls, and as they are 
somewhat in the country they feel 
that they could very easily try for a 
Health Badge. 
M. H., Baltimore, Md. 





Also have received our first copy 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL and have 
read it from cover to cover, enjoy- 
I can hardly tell 
which part of the magazine I like 
best, it is all so interesting. 

Capt. Tr. 1, Norwich, Conn. 
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THE TURQUOISE 


ODIE, dear, you will go out 
in my place to see Aunt 
Theodora next Thursday.” 

“Oh, mother!” 


Mrs. Clement snapped shut the 
fastenings of a suitcase. She was 


trying to think of.so many things at 


euce that she did not hear her 
daughter’s cry of protest. 
“You get off easy! How'd you 


like to have to clean the cellar?” 

“Or hem those dreadful napkins?” 

“Or go to the dentist’s all alone?” 

“Oh, children, please.” The mother 
reached for her hat to give it a last 
careful brushing. “If you fuss like 
this you'll spoil my going. And it 
has been ages since Daddy and I 
have had a vacation.” 

Promptly little Nan Clement threw 
her arms about her mother’s neck. “1 
won’t mind the dentist, mammy! I'll 
just grin and bear it, see if I don’t.” 

“It’s my own fault the napkins 
were not finished long ago. But I'll 
have them done when you get back,” 
declared Priscilla Clement. 

Tom broke into a cheery whistling 
as much as to say that a cellar or two 
to clean was nothing to him. 

Dodie alone remained silent. She 
did not want to spoil her mother’s 
vacation, but— 

“Couldn’t I go any other day but 
Thursday, mammy?” 

“Thursday’s best, dear, because 
Aunt Theodora expects you on Thurs- 
day. She counts the hours until 
Thursday comes. You have your mu- 
sic lesson on Wed:esday and you 
swim tomorrow. There, kiddies, 
have I everything? I am so excited 
and I can’t think. Tom—my um- 
brella! It’s down the hall. Don’t 
let me forget it. Let me see, bag, 
purse, magazine, umbrella.” Mrs. 
Clement counted off on her fingers. 
“Four things I'll have to keep track 
of! Now, darlings, line up for a hug. 
Oh, dear, I sort of hate to go away 
and leave you! You will be good 
and do everything just as though | 
were here?” 

“Of course we will,” chirped little 
Nan. The youngsters pressed about 
their mother. The excitement of her 
departure was reflected, for the mo- 
ment, in their faces. Tom picked 
up the bag with an eager swing. 
Dodie managed to force a smile 
through the gloom of her face. 


By Jane Abbott 


Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


“Goodby, precious baby! Goodby, 
Pris, dear, don’t forget your teeth 
and to practice!” 

“Tom, Ill leave the house in your 
care. Goodbye, son. Yes, carry the 
bag down for me.” 


“Dodie, darling,” the mother’s 
arms tightened about her eldest 


daughter. “Be just as sweet to poor 








Few turquoise rings are as 
precious as the one which was 
given to Dodie—the reason 


for this may be found in the 
story 








cld Aunt Theodora as you can! A 
little effort like that, even when at 
the sacrifice of your own good time, 
brings its reward. Goodby, darling. 
Have I everything? I'll telegraph 
when we get to Washington. And 
write to me, won't you children? 
I'll want to know how Nora man- 
ages and how everything’s going and 
if you’re happy. Goodby, darlings!” 

The four children literally swept 
their fluttered mother from the house. 
Tom, with the bag accompanied her 
to the curb where a taxicab waited. 

Priscilla turned back from the win- 
dow with a drooping head. “Isn’t it 
cwful to see mother go away?” 

“That’s selfish, Pris Clement. 
We’re always having a good time and 
I guess we want mother to have one, 
too!” Nan found her prim _phil- 
osophy very comforting to herself. 
She hurried to her room to begin a 
letter to her mother leaving Priscilla 
and Dodie to mourn by themselves. 

It was all very well for Dodie’s 
mother to tell her that effort and sac- 
rifice would bring it’s reward! Noth- 
ing, not the most precious reward on 
earth, could make up for missing the 
game against the Westbrook team. 

And that game, the final in the 
cup series, was scheduled to take 
place Thursday afternoon. 

Oh, why rebelled Dodie, as she 
flung herself face downward across 
her bed, did she have to have a tire- 
some old Aunt Theodora, who per- 
sisted in living alone miles away 


RING 


from where a person could run in 
on her at some convenient moment 
and get it over with! The other 
girls, at least none of her chums, had 
old aunts like that, or if they did 
they certainly never had to make 
duty visits on them. 

If only there had been time to ex- 
plain to mother! But mother had 
been too excited to listen— 

From her chums Dodie received 
scant comfort. Win Steele and Cora 
Dalton advised her not to go. “I 
wouldn’t miss the game for anything! 
Your mother won’t care when she 
knows and anyway, it'll all be over 
then.” Several others sympathized 
deeply but at the same time declared 
they were “glad they didn’t have 
any great-aunts!” Celia Wilson alone 
gave poor Dodie a gleam of conso- 
lation. 

“Maybe she'll give you some- 
thing,” Celia had a great deal of 
imagination and to her great-aunts 
somewhat resembled fairy god- 
mothers. “Is she rich?” . 

“W-well, not exactly.” There was 
no need Dodie thought, in the entire 
school knowing that her father had to 
send checks three times a year to 
Aunt Theodora. 

“Does she live in a big, old 
house?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s huge and terribly 
old!” It was easy for Dodie to an- 
swer that. 

“Have you ever been in its attic? 
Through things? I'll bet its attic is 
just full of lovely old things—treas- 
ures!” 

“I don’t know.” Dodie shook her 
head doubtfully. “Mother says it’s a 
nuisance to clean and that Aunt 
Theodora’s saved everything she ever 
had. She has a lot of old trunks—” 

“Of course! Treasures! That’s 
like old people. They hide those 
things away. Prob’bly she has some 
lovely silk dresses that would make 
over into spiffy things for you. If I 
were you Id be just as nice as I 
could be and maybe then you won’t 
mind missing the game. Anyway, 
I’m afraid Westbrook’s going to win 
for Claudia fumbled terribly at prac- 
tice yesterday.” 

Dodie recalled her mother’s part- 
ing words—a little effort would bring 
its reward. Dodie had thought at 
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the time that her mother was simply 
dosing out to her one of the little 
sugar-coated morals which mothers 
like to give and which have a way of 
coming true. But perhaps mother 
had meant something different—per- 
haps there were lovely things stored 
away in the old house; she could re- 
member her mother speaking of a 
wonderful old blue silk gown Aunt 
Theodora had worn to a reception at 
the White House. She was Aunt 
Theodora’s namesake and the oldest. 
She might hint to Aunt Theodora that 
it was foolish to wait -until she was 
all grown up to give her some of 
her old dresses. Mother had said she 
could not have a new party dress 
this year and a gift of old silk would 
be very acceptable. 
Sper thoughts made the long ride 
on the interurban trolley very 
pleasant. It was a glorious day, 
frosty but with a cheerful sun. The 
gray of the bare fields and the naked 
trees took a little glint of gold from 
the sunshine. 

The conductor, accustomed to 
dropping Mrs. Clement every Thurs- 
day afternoon at Waite’s Crossing, 
asked Dodie, with solicitude if “her 
Ma was sick?” 

“No; she’s gone to Washington for 
a week with my father.” 

“Well, I’m glad to know it! Seems 
*sif I know her real well. She's not 
missed a Thursday on this car ’sfar 
back ’sIl can remember. If every- 
body was like your Ma this old world 
would be a sight better place to live 
in, I'll tell you!” A sincerity in the 
man’s voice made Dodie’s heart leap 
with pride. She would try to be just 
as nice to Aunt Theodora as _her 
mother—and she’d ask Aunt Theo- 
dora if she didn’t have an old blue 
dress. She'd tell Aunt Theodora 
about all the dances there would be 
in the holidays! 

Aunt Theodora sat in the little 
west window which overlooked the 
road where she could catch a first 
glimpse of anyone approaching the 
house. Susan Todd, who lived with 
her as housekeeper and nurse and 
companion, had lifted her there in 
the old arm chair directly after her 
noonday meal. 

“Do you see anyone yet, Susan? 
My eyes are getting bad!” the little 
old lady had asked at intervals. Then 
“Susan, someone’s coming! It’s—it 
doesn’t look like Molly!” 

“Now, Miss Clement, didn’t Mrs. 
Molly tell you she might go away 
this week? I declare to goodness it’s 
the oldest girl.” 

“Theodora!” shrilled the little old 
lady. “Now, isn’t that nice of her, 
Susan? Have you any of those 
raisin cakes? And wouldn’t it be nice 
to make a little chocolate? Well, 
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well, I am glad. Has the child 
own?” 

“Not much, seein’ how you saw 
her three months back, Miss Cle- 
ment,” expostulated Susan. Dodie 
had never been very popular with 
Susan who thought her “hoity- 
toity.” 

Dodie’s manner as she entered and 
embraced her great-aunt was prettily 
affectionate. Perhaps the conduc- 
tor’s tribute to her mother still 
glowed in her heart. She felt very 
grown-up when her aunt exclaimed 
ut her height. “You're going to be 
like your father. You’re a Clement. 
Yes; you’re a Clement. Now sit 
down by your old auntie and tell me 
all the news.” 

Having once resigned herself to 
missing the game—although the 
thought that perhaps at the very mo- 
ment her schoolmates were cheering 
the red and gray on to victory made 
a lump rise in her throat—Dodie 
found that the enforced visit was not 
bad at all. She had not been out to 
the old homestead for over a year; 
camp in the summer and her school 
activities had claimed every hour of 
each day. It was a pleasant old 
house, Aunt Theodora in her quaint 
figured sateen and her absurd frilled 
cap looked like a fine little old lady 
who might, indeed, have treasures in 
her attic. And Dodie found herself 
fascinated by Aunt Theodora’s chin 
—a firm, sharply chisled chin which 
had retained its delicate outline in 
spite of passing years. Dodie won- 
dered if it was a “Clement” chin, 
and suddenly realized that Aunt 
Theodora must have been very good- 
looking in her youth. 

Amt Theodora showed an eager- 

ness to know of all Dodie’s in- 
terests so it was easy to touch upon 
the “fun” she was going to have dur- 
ing the winter, to tell of dancing 
school and the swimming team and 
the French club and of her chums 
and even her boy friends. Dodie 
found an opportunity to sigh over 
her father’s limited income which 
made it impossible for her to have 
the “lovely” dresses the other girls 
had. 

Susan brought chocolate and little 
cakes and Dodie drank the chocolate 
from a fine old Dresden cup. 

“How lovely,” she exclaimed with 
exaggerated enthusiasm. “I love old, 
old things! You must have a great 
many, haven’t you, Aunt Theodora?” 

At that moment Susan, in the 
kitchen, let a pan fall with a re- 
sounding clatter. The noise held 
Aunt Theodora’s attention. “The 
old cat! She did that on purpose,” 
thought Dodie, the angrier use 
of a consciousness of failure. 


When the hands of the grand- 


father’s clock pointed to ten minutes 
of five Dodie told herself that her 


“efforts would bring no reward!” 


And she found that she had quite set 
her heart on the blue silk. It was 
like old people to hang on to their 
things until nobody wanted them. 
Q uite suddenly her great-aunt 

caught and patter her hand. 
“Theodora, dear, this has been such a 
nice visit. You’ve made your old 
auntie feel almost young again with 
the spirit of your youth. You don’t 
know now what that means because 
your wings are strong and eager, but 
some day when you face the sunset-— 
and everything is behind you—There, 
there, child, I declare I’m almost 
crying! But you’ve made me long 
for my own girlhood again. Oh, my 
dear, do you realize how great is the 
opportunity of youth? What splen- 
did things you can dare to do? What 
opportunities you have? What a ca- 
pacity for being happy and making 
others happy? When you're old, like 
I am, and look back, you wonder 
what you did with the gift—what 
you've left behind!” Aunt Theo- 
dora’s voice sank to a whisper, her 
eyes had the far-off look of one 
whose spirit is wandering, but her 
little sharp chin was bravely lifted. 
Dodie sat silent, ashamed. Sud- 
denly the little figure in the big chair 
straightened. 

“There, I don’t know what’s got- 
ten into me! Susan will have to put 
me to bed to punish me. Theodora, 
I believe I’ll give you—I didn’t want 
to give away any of my things until— 
it always seemed like parting with old 
friends! But I want you to have this 
when you’re young and can wear it 
and enjoy it! It'll be pretty to wear 
to your little parties and—” 

Dodie’s breath caught. At last— 
at last— 

“Susan, bring me that mahogany 
box on my bureau.” 

Dodie’s heart fell. The box could 
scarcely contain a dress. But per- 
haps her aunt only wanted some 
key— 

M iss Clement opened the box and 

took from it a small, faded, 
velvet case. With a lingering touch 
she caressed it. 

“I’ve been prouder of this than of 
anything I’ve had in my whole life. 
That’s why I want you to have it, 
Theodora—you’re named for me and 
vou’re a Clement. It’s a long story, 
dear; you will have to ask your 
father to tell you about it. When I 
was your age, bless me, I was a heed- 
less gad-about, selfish as could be, 
just bent on having a good time. But, 
afterwards, that little ring always 
meant to me that once, anyway, I 
measured up to the best! When 
you're old, child, that thought brings 
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Dodie’s heart fell—The box could hardly contain a dress 


comfort. There—!” She touched the 
spring of the lid, than placed the 
open box into Dodie’s hands. “It’s 
yours, dear!” 

Dodie bent her head to hide the 
tears of disappointment in her eyes. 
She wanted a blue silk dress—she 
did not want a silly tarnished ring 
with a circle of turquoise stones in a 
queer setting—a cheap little thing! 
How the girls would laugh. 

But Aunt Theodora had her “far- 
off” look and did not sense the lack 
of appreciation in her niece’s man- 
ner. She had parted with something 
precious to her and that is not easy 
even when one is old. The little ring 
had been a part of her bright-winged 
youth. 

Homeward bound, Dodie gave 
mental vent to her thwarted hopes. 
A wasted afternoon—missed the 
game—the last of the series—just 
to talk to a doddering old lady who 
hoarded silk dresses that one could 
wear and gave way silly old rings! 


She dropped the velvet box into the 
deep pocket of her coat. “I don’t 
care if I lose it. I hope I do.” 

The red and gray team lost to 
Westbrook, and Dodie found com- 
fort in making herself think that it 
was because she wasn’t there. 

On the following Thursday, at the 
dinner-table, Mrs. Clement turned to 
Dodie. “Why, my dear,” her voice 
indicated astonishment. “You never 
told us that Aunt Theodora had given 
you the turquoise ring.” 

Her mother might just as well 
have said “the diamond tiara.” Her 
father dropped his fork in astonish- 
ment. “The turquoise ring?” he re- 
peated in incredulous tones. 

“Aunt Theodora told me today. 
You must have made a wonderful 
impression upon her, dear. She said 
she wanted you to have it now when 
you are young and it might mean 
something to you.” 

A deep flush crept up over Dodie’s 
face. She lifted guilty eyes to her 
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mother’s. The ring might be in her 
coat pocket but more likely it had 
been lost— 

“Did she tell you how she got that 
ring, Theodora?” her father con- 
tinued. 

“N-no, she told me to ask you.” 

Mrs. Clement smiled. “How like 
her!” 

“My father and mother gave her 
that ring for saving my life! She 
went into a burning house and car- 
ried me out.” 

After an instant of breathless st- 
lence Nan and Tom clamored loudly 
for details. Their father promised 
them the whole story after dinner. 
He turned to Theodora. “Your aunt 
was a beautiful young woman then 
—she found just as much fun in liv- 
ing as you do my dear, but she 
risked it all to save your dad—I was 
a baby and my nurse had fied in 
terror.” 

A creepy sensation raced up and 
down Dodie’s spine. She looked at 
her father with eyes suddenly misty. 
What if Aunt Theodora had not 
saved him? Then she recalled Aunt 
Theodora’s chin and that moment’s 
conviction that Aunt Theodora had 
been once young and beautiful. She 
had loved fun and—blue dresses, 
perhaps! 

“Mother, what did she mean when 
she said that the ring meant to her 
that she had measured up to the 
best?” 

Mrs. Clement laughed. “She’s of- 
ten said that to me! Dear old soul, 
she likes to live in the past. I fancy, 
Dodie, she was a very happy-go-lucky 
girl, fun-loving and selfish once in a 
while, like some girls I know. But 
when the real test came—she made 
good. To risk one’s life for another, 
my dear is the finest thing one can 
do.” Mrs. Clement stopped abruptly. 

“Spec’ly when it’s dad!” piped 
Nan, at which everybody 5 

The next day Dodie wore her ring. 
At recess, with real pride, she showed 
it to the girls. Mother had polished 
it and it was really very pretty. 

“How lovely and old fashioned!” 
they chorused. 

Celia Wilson, alone, sniffed. “Was 
that the best you could find at your 
aunt’s? Didn’t she have any dress- 
es?” 

Dodie’s lips framed a quick retort. 
Then she checked her hasty answer. 
After all, Celia Wilson might not 
know that some attics had what she 
called treasures while others had pre- 
cious badges of courage—a courage 
which lived on after youth faded. 
Dodie’s fingers closed around the 
little ring. 

“Yes,” she laughed. “This is the 
very best I could find!” 

THE END 











READ THIS FIRST 

Martha Harding, a senior at Grant 
High, is one of the most popular 
girls at school. But popularity is 
not always fun, as Martha had found 
to her sorrow. Freshmen, such as 
Polly Lewis, can make even the hap- 
piest girl miserable with silly notes, 
candy and adoration. 

The members of the Senior Honor 
Society, the R. D. girls, Martha, 
Margy, Nan, Peggy and Leslie Gar- 
rison, are introduced to a new girl, 
Jacqueline Palmer, by the dean, Miss 
Darrow. Jack learns of Polly’s in- 
fatuation for Martha and volunteers 
to help cure her by having her join 
the Girl Scouts. The other girls had 
never heard of Scouting and get so 
excited visiting a Scout troop that 
they entirely forget that their orig- 
inal purpose was to help Polly. Read 
this installment and see how much 
they liked Scouting right away! 


CHAPTER IX 

First Glimpses of Scouting 

MMEDIATELY at the close of 

the last recitation period the fol- 

lowing Friday afternoon five ex- 

cited girls rushed into the locker 
room, grabbed books and wraps and 
made a quick rush for the door. 

“I suppose we really by rights 
didn’t have to rush so,” suggested 
Nan as they dropped into a leisurely 
pace when they found themselves out 
on the street, “but I was so afraid 
some committee or other, or some- 
body or something would make us 
late that I knew we ought to rush till 
we got safely away.” 


“Well, we haven’t any too much . 


time,” Jack reminded her, “we ought 
to be there a few minutes before four 
to meet the captain.” 

“Honestly I never was so excited 
in my young life,” exclaimed Margy. 
“To think I’ve lived in Chicago all 
my life and here Jack, who hasn’t 
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lived here a month is taking me to 
see something new—I can’t believe 
it. 

“The unusualness of it is what gets 
me,” said Peggy, “I feel like I 
raust be my brother or something. I 
always did want to belong to some- 
thing with a uniform, but girls’ 
things are always so—well, other- 
wise, you know. Maybe I'll be a 
captain yet, who knows?” 

“You can be a lieutenant after 
you're eighteen if you want to,” Jac- 
queline reminded her, “I’m going to 
be when I’m old enough. We had 
the dearest lieutenant in our troop at 
home! As pretty as a picture and so 
very smart! I just adored to hear 
her drill and call out ‘Fo-ou-u-r-r-s 
RIGHT!’ So drawly that way and 
then sudden—we just couldn’t help 
but drill well with her for a leader, 
so no wonder we stood high among 
all the troops in town.” 

The girls went into the parish 
house where Troop No. 17 was meet- 
ing. Not so very many mintues later 
they were feeling about five different 
kinds of thrills. Jacqueline, the 
thrill of getting near folks of kin- 
dred spirit and interest, and the other 
girls, the thrill of strange and novel 
interest, that affected each one differ- 
ently. 

Jacqueline went ahead, leading the 
way up the steps and into the big 
room on the first floor. The minute 
the door was opened she felt at home 
~-wasn’t every, dear familiar insignia 
of Scouting right there before her 
eyes? But to the other girls, the 
room looked delightfully strange. 
The whole center of the big room 
was bare as any barracks hall. At 
the left hand side of the room were 
four small, bare tables, each sur- 
rounded by eight straight chairs, and 
in front of each a flagstaff topped by 
a small white flag tied with colors 
of various hues. On the other side 








of the 
was 


room 
nothing 
but a_ small 
table _ placed 
about the mid- 
dle of the 
south wall. 
At this table sat a wo- 
man dressed in khaki 
uniform and hat and 
by her side stood a 
pretty young woman 
at attention. 

Instantly Jacqueline was at home 
in her surroundings as though she 
had many times been in that very 
room. Wasn’t it all just like her 
dear Scout home? The flag was there 
in its proper place and the girls as- 
sembling at their places at the va- 
rious tables were Scout sisters—even 
though she had never seen them be- 
fore. 

Leaving her four friends Jacque- 
line went over and introduced herself 
to the captain explaining who she 
was, where from, and why they were 
visiting. Of course after that every- 
one was made to feel very much at 
home. There was just time before 
four o'clock struck, to meet the 
captain, to be greeted most cordially 
and to be shown seats, in the front 
right corner where every bit that was 
of interest could be seen and enjoyed. 

The call of the bugle brought the 
roomful of girls to attention and sig- 
nalled for the formation of patrols 
and the beginning of the day’s work. 
To Jacqueline it was like going back 
home after a visit, to the new girls 
ii was a moment of keen interest. 

If anyone had asked Margy or 
Nan or Martha or Peggy to tell just 
what happened after that and the 
order of happening, they would have 
had hard work to answer, for it 
seemed to them that something new 
was going on every second. The for- 
mation of patrols, reports, inspection, 
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the salute to the flag—it went off so 
shipshape that the visiting girls could 
hardly keep track of it all and cer- 
tainly could not realize that girls just 
like themselves were doing that nice 
work. 


N= came some beautiful practice 

drilling, and after that the troop 
broke up into patrols and each took 
possession of one of the bare tables 
and went to work at a job. 


Then for the first time the captain 
had opportunity to visit with the new 
girls and to answer questions. 

“Could we really belong?” was 
the first question Margy asked. 

“To be sure you can,” replied the 
captain with comforting positiveness, 
“only I doubt the wisdom of your 
belonging to a troop so far from 
your own neighborhood.” 

“But Jack says there isn’t any 
troop nearer,” said Martha in disap- 
pointment. 

“Well, then,” suggested Jack, in a 
tone of voice that implied she was 
willing to attempt anything, “why 
not get up a troop of our own?” 

“That’s a good suggestion,” said 
Mrs. Colbert, the captain, “have you 
anyone in mind who would make a 
good captain?” 

Jacqueline looked at the other 
girls. They knew folks in Chicago 
so much better than she did that she 
could hardly hope to make a good 
suggestion. 

“The very person,” 
heartily, “Miss Shaw.” 


“The charming person who helped 
us rehearse?” asked Jack. 

“Charming she is,” said Margy, 
laughingly, “and she'll do it if we 
ask her, too, I'll wager, because she’s 
always liking to do things for us 
girls.” To Mrs. Colbert they ex- 
plained that the popular first year 
French teacher would, they thought, 
make an ideal Scout captain and that 
they would talk to her about it the 
very next day. 

“Then if she will do it,” said Mrs. 
Colbert, “you ought to find organiza- 
tion easy. She will have to take a 
course in Scouting, but as there is a 
new class forming next week that 
cught not take more than six weeks.” 

“Six weeks!” exclaimed Peggy in 
dismay, “why we wanted to begin 
this very next week.” 

“And you may,” replied the cap- 
tain laughing a bit at their enthusi- 
asm, “you girls have a great deal 
to do yourselves before you can be 
real Scouts, so you, as well as your 
captain, may being work at once.” 

“Won't you please tell us what we 
have to do,” suggested Martha. 

“T’ll be glad to,” replied Mrs. Col- 


said Nan 
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bert, but as she spoke she noticed 
that one of the patrols were waiting 
to speak to her so she said, “I think, 
however, that I will let Lieutenant 
Arnold tell you about it while I do 
my duty with my own girls. They 
have been making picture books to 
take over to the Children’s Hospital,” 
she added, “and I want you to be 
sure to see their nice work before 
you go.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” ex- 
claimed Margy, as the captain turned 
te speak to her lieutenant, “that be- 
side all this drilling and fun and in- 
spection and everything they do 
things for hospitals, too?” 

“That’s just what they do,” said 
Jacqueline proudly, “and sewing and 
learning to cook and oh, Margy, I 
never could tell you all the lovely 
things Girl Scouts do and have such 
fun while they are doing it.” 

Fortunately the lieutenant was not 
busy and she could give time and 
thought to the many questions Margy 
and Nan and Peggy and Martha 
wanted answered. “Of course you 
know,” she reminded them, “that 
your friend Jacqueline could answer 
most of these questions herself.” 


“But I’d rather you'd do it,” said 
Jacqueline, “because I don’t know 
anything about Chicago and I only 
know how things were where I lived. 
They do seem pretty much the same 
all over when it comes to Scouting,” 
she admitted, “and I know I’m going 
to love the new troop every bit as 
much as my old one.” 


he girls went directly from the 

Scout meeting to Miss Shaw’s 
house. To be sure it was getting peri- 
lously near to dinner time and teach- 
ers were not supposed to be bothered 
late in the afternoon. But this was 
a very special occasion and the 
girls felt sure Miss Shaw would not 
mind. She was at home, and was 
at once interested in their plan. 

“I’ve read enough about Girl 
Scouts to be interested,” she told 
them, “but I never thought of being 
a Scout myself. I wonder’ if it 
would interfere with school activities 
to have a troop among our girls.” 

“T’m sure it wouldn’t, Miss Shaw,” 
Jacqueline assured her “because we 
always used to arrange our meetings 
to fit other duties. And if we have 
a troop among our girls we will all 
have pretty much the same engage- 
ments and can plan our meetings 
at the most convenient time.” 

“Let’s do some work for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,” suggested Nan, “oh, 
Miss Shaw, you should have seen 
those lovely books we saw today. All 
made by hand and everything pasted 
in so beautifully neat.” 
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Mrs. Colbert said the children 

like the home-made books so 
ed Margy, “because each homemade 
much more than bought books,” add- 
book is entirely different and each 
has a story of its own.” 

“And let’s do some of that cook- 
ing stuff you told about your troop 
doing,” added Peggy, “I always did 
want to learn to cook but our maid 
is such a tyrant she won’t let me 
poke my nose into her sacred pre- 
cinct.” 

“I’m for doing babies,” said Jack. 
“We never had any around our troop 
1 could practice on and I adore 
washing babies—I mean I think I 
would if there were any to wash!” 

“I’m for making it an out-of-door 
troop,” said Martha, “think of all 
the fun we could have at a camp 
and taking hikes and swimming and 
everything.” 

“To the dunes?” asked Miss Shaw. 

“Yes” agreed Martha, “or a regu- 
lar camp somewhere so we could 
cook and live, in a tent and every- 
thing you kttow—oh, I think that 
would be marvelous!” 

“Did you ever hear of such fun as 
we are going to have!” exclaimed 
Margy delightedly, “and think of the 
surprise when we wear our uniforms 
to school—we may, may we not, 
Jack?” wf 

“Yes,” Jack replied, “we can wear 
them to school if we have to go right 
from the school to the meeting, other- 
wise not.” 

“Then you can be sure, Miss 
Palmer,” said Margy, “that the 
meeting is going to be at an hour 
and on a day when yours truly can’t 
possibly go home to change her 
dress. I always have aspired to wear 
a uniform!” 3: 

“But girls,” Miss Shaw reminded 
them, “you talk as though you had 
your troop and everything was 
settled. I haven't decided to be a 
captain yet and then after I decide, 
perhaps they. won’t want me.” 

“I have.a vision of sitting up 
nights worrying about the last little 
worry,” laughed Margy. 

“Would you be captain so we could 
have a troop, Miss Shaw?” asked 
Martha. “I know it’s a lot to ask 
when you are so busy, but if you 
knew how we want a troop and how 
we want you to be captain—” 

Martha stopped for lack of words 
convincing enough for her desires, 
but Nan rushed on: “If you knew 
you'd do it, Miss Shaw.” 

“And between you and me,” 
laughed Miss Shaw, “I have a feel- 
ing I’m going to. Now don’t count 
too much on me,” she warned the 
girls as they were about to over- 
whelm her with gratitude, “you know 
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I haven’t much of an idea what this 
all means. But I'll do tms much. 
I'll talk with your captain, Mrs. Col- 
bert, this evening. And then if that 
looks as though | could do what will 
be needed, I'll go down to Scout 
Headquarters tomorrow after school 
and see what they say about it. Then 
we'll decide.” 

That decision—and the hall clock 
which chimed six, time for dinner— 
ended the talk for that afternoon. 
What would happen next would have 
to be learned another day. 


CHAPTER X 
Organizing the Troop 

HE next four or five weeks were 

busy ones for the group of girls 

who were interested in Scouting. 
Much to their delight Miss Shaw de- 
cided to be their captain and, as 
she was willing to go right at the 
work, there was no tire lost getting 
plans under way. Fortunately, it 
happened that the very next week 
a class in “intensive training” for 
captains was to begin at the Girl 
Scout offices in Chicago and by giv- 
ing all her spare time to the work, 
Miss Shaw could qualify for her cap- 
taincy in three or four weeks. This 
she was willing to do, for the more 
she heard and studied of Scouting, 
the better she liked it and the more 
certain she became that it was ex- 
actly the sort of work she had been 
wanting to do. 

And as for the girls, they were not 
to be idle all these three or four 
weeks! A troop, Jacqueline told 
them, had to be formed of eight 
girls. They had five to begin with— 
Jack, Martha, Nan, Peggy and Margy 
--who should the other three be? 

“We want Tips of course,” said 
Nan. 

“And Lee,” added Margy. 

“And we want Joe,” Peggy remind- 
ed them, “you know she’s such fun at 
out of door stunts.” 


“Girls!” exclaimed Martha sud- 
denly, “do you know what we have 
done? We started this whole thing 
so as to reform Polly and now we 
are so interested we don’t even men- 
tion her! Aren’t we clever?” 

“But, Martie,” objected Peggy, 
“it’s all very well to reform Polly, 
but all the girls we have talked of 
are upper classmen and do we want 
to stick in a wee freshman in our 
midst as "twere?” 

“Snob!” cried Nan, “I’m ashamed 
of you, Peggy.” 

“T’m not,” replied Peggy, not in 
the least daunted, “and if you’ll stop 
thinking ‘snob’ you’ll see that I am 
right! Being the one and only fresh- 
man and a group of upper class girls 
is exactly what Miss Polly Lewis 
does not need in her young life. She 
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needs a bunch of freshman for a 
background and you girls very well 
know it—so there!” she finished tri- 
umphantly as the other girls stared 
at her. 

“Something tells me the lady is 
right,” said Margy in comic imita- 
tion of Lewis Darington’s modest 
manner of speaking. 

“Stop acting like a silly and tend 
te business Margy,” said Peggy 
firmly. “This is a serious matter.” 

“Ouch!” groaned Margy, with a 
cheerful giggle, “how squelched I 
am—nobody knows how squelched 
1 am!” 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” 
suggested Nan, “That’s the best way 
to get her over the fit. Jack,.can’t 
you tell us what to do?” 

“I was just thinking,” began 
Jacqueline. 

“I knew something awful was hap- 
pening,” cried Margy, “I just knew 
it! 

“Somebody please sit on that 
child!” cried Martha, suiting the ac- 
tion to her words, she continued 
“now Jack, go ahead and think out 
loud.” 

“There isn’t any reason you 
know,” said Jack, “why we have to 
have only eight girls.” 

“Yes, there is,” disputed Nan, 
“don’t you remember that the cap- 
tain said each patrol had to have 
eight?” 

“Of course,” agreed Jacqueline, 
“but a troop can have several pa- 
trols. My home troop had four— 
that made thirty-two girls. Why 
couldn’t we have a patrol of upper 
class girls and then help organize a 
patrol of the freshmen and sopho- 
more girls—they’ll be sure to want 
to belong when they see us get 
started.” 


“The very idea!” exclaimed Peggy, 
“why didn’t we think of that before? 
Vll declare, Scouting seems to just 
fit for anything, doesn’t it? Then 
we can have the girls we want in 
ours without leaving anybody out.” 

“Who'll we ask to be in the other 
patrol?” asked Margy. 

“Polly, of course, and Betty,” be- 
gan Martha, “and Jane—that’s 


soph—oughtn’t she be in that pa- 
trol?” 

“Sure ’nough,” said Martha, “she 
belongs there, and—” 

“Why not ask those girls and then 
let them choose the others,” sug- 
gested Jack, who of course, knew 
more about the spirit of Scouting 
than the other girls did and realized 
that each patrol does better if it 
chooses its own personnel. 

“Good idea,” replied Peggy, “and 
anyway, something tells me we will 


have enough to do to look after our- 
selves—we may nut be such wizards 
as we fondly think we are.” 

“Treachery!” exclaimed Margy, 
“the idea of suggesting such a thing! 
However, you may be right. Now 
what do we do next, Jack?” 

At that minute Leslie and Tips 
walked into the Girls’ Club living 
room where the conference was being 
held and silence fell upon the five 
girls assembled. 

“Talking “bout us! Caught you 
talking *bout us!” teased Les, as she 
observed the silence that so suddenly 
fell on their arrival. 

“Yes, we were,” admitted Martha, 
“and it’s lucky you came around 
just now—saved us the trouble of 
hunting you up. Now you tell ’em, 
Jack.” 

“Tell ’em yourself,” replied Jack. 

“Do and have it over with,” 
laughed Tips, “I’ve a date.” 

“Then you can break it,” said Nan, 
“because we have important things 
to discuss. If you love a date more 
than us, run along, fickle lady—we 
don’t want you.” 

“Then I guess I'll stay for the 
fun,” said Tips, her curiosity aroused, 
“what’s going.on?” 

“We're going to be Girl Scouts 
and we’re getting up a troop at Grant 
High and we invite you to be in the 
patrol we’re forming,” said Martha. 

“Well—I’ll be—” began Tips. 

“Of course, you'll be a Scout,” in- 
terrupted Nan, “and you'll be as 
crazy about it as we are when you 
know all we do. You have a uni- 
form and we drill and learn to cook 
and signal and pass tests and get 
Merit Badges and take hikes and oh, 
a lot more.” 

“Anything they don’t do?” asked 
Leslie, laughingly. 

“Nothing that I know of,” replied 
Jack, proudly. 

“She is one, you know,” added 
Margy, “and she’s the one who 
started us.” 

“Who’s going to belong?” asked 

Tips. 
“Well,” said Peggy, “if you girls 
will, that will make seven and 
we need eight. Then we're going to 
start it for the younger girls and get 
a patrol for Polly and Betty and Joe 
and Adelaide and some of that 
crowd. We haven’t decided who else 
to ask for ours.” 

“Have you forgotten Phil?” asked 
Leslie. 

“By jingoes we have!” cried 
Martha contritely, “aren’t we aw- 
ful?” 

“Just because the poor kid has 
heen out three weeks with the flu is 
no reason for forgetting her and 
she’d be a peach at this, I’d think,” 


said Leslie. 














_“When’s she coming back?” asked 
an. 

“Monday, I guess,” replied Les. 

“Then [ll phone her as soon as I 
get home and tell her all about it,” 
promised Martha. “You'll like her 
a lot, Jack,” she added. “She's 
bright as can be and awfully dear 
and sweet too. Going to make Phi 
Beta with a big margin I hear and 
is awfully popular with the Junior 
girls.” 

“Then that makes eight,” said 
Peggy, “now when are we going to 
meet ?” 

“Miss Shaw said we should talk 
that over and then come and consult 
her at the end of seventh,” said 
Martha. 

“What day can we meet?” asked 
Peggy, “athletics are Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons, clubs Tuesday 
and dances and big games on Fri- 
days.” 

“What’s the matter 
day?” asked Tips. 

“Thursday? Thursday?” repeated 
Martha, thoughtfully, “is there any- 
thing Thursdays, girls?” 

“Nary a thing,” said Peggy. 

When the seven girls met Miss 
Shaw later in the afternoon she ap- 
proved all that they had planned and 
done. By this time she had taken 


with Thurs- 


some of the Scout work and knew ( 


what to tell them to study and how 
they ought to plan to be real Scouts. 
She helped them get started in their 
Tenderfoot tests and planned to have 
the first meeting at her own home. 

“For this time, girls,” she said, 
“We'll meet in my attic. I think it 
will be warm enough. You have all 
vour ‘head’ tests learned and then we 
can hear those and get started on our 
drill work. By another week Ill see 
if I can’t get permission to have our 
meetings in the parish house on the 
corner of Fifty-sixth Street. That 
will be convenient and warm and big 
enough for anything we need. Bet- 
ter wait till then to ask the girls for 
the second patrol.” 

“Can’t we even tell them about 
it?” asked Nan. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Miss Shaw, 
“so ahead and tell all you like. 
You'll want to be working up pub- 
lic opinion anyway. But don’t ask 
them to a meeting till we have a reg- 
ular place to meet.” 

“Well, then,” said Peggy, “are we 
Scouts now?” 

“Heavens, no!” exclaimed Jack. 
“Haven’t you read your handbook? 
You’re merely Tenderfoot girls as 
yet. You have to have four meet- 
ings and pass the Tenderfoot tests 
before you can be Scouts.” 

“And then we get our uniforms?” 
asked Peggy. 
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“Yes, then,” agreed Jack, “only 
you have to earn at least part of the 
money to pay for them.” 

“What?” exclaimed Leslie, “me 
earn money?” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Shaw crisply, 
and she couldn’t help wondering 
what Leslie, who was known to have 
far too much spending money for her 
own—or anyone else’s good, would 
do about this part of the work. 

“But I’ve plenty without earning 
any,” Leslie reminded her. 

“Maybe so,” said Miss Shaw, “but 
that wouldn’t do you any good. You 





ll 


CHAPTER XI 

Earning the Uniforms 
W HEN Phyllis came back two 
school next Monday morning, 
she found the locker room a 
buzz of excitement about Girl Scout 
plans. Of course she had heard all 
about the idea in her telephone 
talks with her friends. But talking 
it over with the girls in person was 
a lot more fun than a dozen tele- 
phone talks and she soon found her- 

self in the midst of the fray. 

“Les is going to do it,” exclaimed 
Tips, as she dashed in, rushing as 
usual and almost out of breath. 

“Does her mother know?” asked 





But alas! Instead of welcoming her into the profession he 
sat back in his chair and laughed 


have to earn some of your own if 
you want to be a Scout.” 

“Then I’m going up to the studio 
on the north side and see if I can get 
into a movie,” exclaimed Leslie de- 
lightedly. “George Dartly says I’m 
a regular duplicate for Norma Tal- 
madge, and I know I could make a 
fortune if I only bothered to go up 
there.” 

“You'll have to figure that out 
with your mother,” said Miss Shaw, 
“but you won’t need a fortune for a 
uniform, you know, Leslie. Can't 
you think of something not so far 
off, and something that you are sure 
you could do?” 

Leslie, who was clever at noticing 
things, scented that Miss Shaw wasn’t 
very much interested in the movie 
star plan so she gently agreed that 
she might find something else and 
let the matter drop for the present. 
And the meeting adjourned to hold 
the first regular session the follow- 
ing Thursday in Miss Shaw’s attic. 


Martha, “you know Miss Shaw said 
we had to have family approval of 
plans.” 

“Well, her mother can’t know, 
‘cause she’s down south,” exclaimed 
Tips, “so what are you going to do 
about that, Miss Prim? Les and I 
are going this very afternoon in Les’s 
car and she’s told her aunt who's 
taking her mother’s place and her 
aunt said yes, do anything she liked 
just so she had a good time—me for 
dear Aunt Julie!” 

“The poor nuts,” teased Margy, 
“say what you girls will get will be 
a-plenty! Don’t you know movie 
acting is a business? You must 
think you’re born lucky and good- 
looking—both!” 

“When as a matter of fact,” tossed 
back Tips, good-naturedly, “you 
think we merely—er—which did you 
say?” 

“Fishy, little fishy in a brook,” 
cooed Margy, “see you later ladies. 
I’m late for assembly as is.” 

“I’m always late for assembly,” 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


PART I 


T was several months after we 
published (and suppressed) our 
paper, The Voice of Truth, be- 
1ore we began to write our play. 

one reason was that we were tired, 
and another was that Sister Irmin- 
garde always looked so worried when 
she saw us with a pen in our innocent 
hands that it intertered dreadiully 
with our plots. Mabel Glossom said, 
one day, that every time Sister lr- 
mingarde met her and a virgin sheet 
cf paper in the same room she turned 
pale and asked anxiously what Mabel 
was going to do. And it was just the 
same witn the rest of us. Of course, 
no literary talent could develop in 
an atmosphere like that, and I| 
pointed this out to Sister lrmingarde 
very politely. But she said it was the 
“consensus of opinion” among the 
faculty that it would be well, indeed, 
if the literary talent at St. Cather- 
ine’s lay dormant for a while. After 
that there didn’t seem anything left 
for me to say. I just brooded and 
brooded as artists always do when 
they are not appreciated; and so did 
Mabel Blossom and Maudie Joyce. 
But finally we remembered about Mil- 
ton and Pope, and how publishers re- 
fused Vanity Fair, and we felt better. 
For, after all, one failure should not 
destroy a whole life—or several 
whole lives; and, 2s Maudie pointed 
out, because we couldn’t publish a 
paper was no sign we couldn’t write 
a play. For a while, though, sad 
memories of The Voice of Truth 
seemed to prevent our thinking of 
new things; but the delay was not 
serious for of course our talents 
were really ripening the whole time. 
Our brains are very active, as I 
have explained before, and pretty 
soon we got restless. All we had 
been doing was to learn our lessons 
and recite them, and practice doing 
up our hair new ways; and these oc- 
cupations, while praiseworthy, do 
not long satisfy the souls of girls of 
fourteen with mature minds and ar- 
dent natures like ours. One night 
Maudie Joyce said she was sick of it 
—of the quiet life we were living, 
she meant. She said she had been 
thinking it all out, and she had de- 
cided that minds were like bodies, 
and they needed to be exercised and 
to have something to work on, the 
way you give baby things to bite 
when it is having teeth. I said right 
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off that our first duty was to our 
minds and if Maudie thought they 
were in a sluggish state, like livers, 
we must do something at once to stir 
them up, and the best thing to do was 
to begin our play. So we called Ma- 
bel Muriel Murphy and Mabel Blos- 
som in (we were in Maudie’s room) 
and told them our momentous deci- 
sion. Mabel Muriel said first she 
thought we ought to tell Sister Edna 
or Sister Irmingarde, but Maudie and 
1 had a strange feeling that if we did 
there wouldn’t be any play or our 
minds wouldn’t work well; so we 
talked Mabel Muriel out of that in a 
hurry. We said we would write the 
play first, just we four girls, and we 
would have only four characters in 
it, because then we could act it all 
ourselves. If it were good we would 
tell Sister Irmingarde about it as a 
pleasant surprise and let her read it; 
and perhaps later we would have a 
special performance for the Sisters 
and show them how the stage could 
be elevated and uplifted, Maudie 
said. Muriel agreed (Mabel Blos- 
som had agreed at once because she 
said her mind needed something to 
bite on, too), and then.we began to 
talk about the play. 

First of all we agreed that instead 


‘of writing a brand-new play we 


would take an old one, or two or 
three old ones, and write them over. 
That would be easier, you see. 
Maudie said she thought it would be 
a good idea for each girl to write her 
own part—the character she was to 
be, you know. So I suggested that 
I would be Juliet, and write a part 
like hers, where the lovely girl is 
only fourteen and has drunk the cup 
of life to its dregs, and dies in the 
last act. Maudie said in that case 
she would be Romeo, and rewrite 
all his part and make it stronger. 
We were both so delighted we stopped 
and hugged each other, and did not 
observe, alas! that dark clouds were 
lowering on the brows of our dear 
friends Mabel Blossom and Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. Mabel Muriel spoke 
right up and told us she wanted to 
play a part like Cleopatra, and die 
with an asp on her breast, and she 
said she could write a lovely part 
carrying out all her own ideas. She 
said she would make Cleopatra love 
Julius Caesar with a love that knew 
no death, and spurn Mark Antony 
coldly—because she, Mabel Muriel, 


had never liked Mark Antony very 
much, anyhow. Almost before she 
got through, and ere our tongues 
could find fitting words to point out 
the poor child’s errors, Mabel Blos- 
som struck in, and said that for her 
part sne was going to be like Laura, 
in “The Pit,” for she wanted her 
character to be right up to date and 
in Chicago. 

Then there was a heavy silence, as 
real writers say; for though Maudie’s 
mind and mine are so mature and 
quick, we could not grasp at once just 
how all these different persons could 
be put into the same play and made 
“convincing,” as Sister Edna is al- 
ways saying. I remarked thougin- 
fully that 1 didn’t see how it could 
be done because there wouldn’t be 
enough men in the play; and Mabel 
answered very quickly that it didn't 
matter, for .Laura, .in “The Pit,” 
never saw anything of her husband, 
anyway, so he needn't be on the stage. 
She would just sit around, she said, 
and wait for him and mourn. I 
couldn’t see why Mabel wanted to 
play such a silly part as Laura, so 
1 asked her; and she confessed that 
it was because she had a strange 
foreboding that when she was mar- 
ried her husband wouldn’t come 
home much, either, and she wanted to 
see how it would feel! She said she 
would probably live in Chicago, and 
Chicago men didn’t go home very 
often. Maudie Joyce sniffed at that, 
so you can imagine how disgusted 
she was, for she doesn’t usually do 
such things. Mabel didn’t look hurt 
at all. She went on to say that if 
she played Laura, Kittie James could 
play the husband or the Wheat Pit— 
the place where Laura’s husband 
spent all his time—then she could 
have her name on the program 
and wouldn’t have to come on the 
stage at all. Mabel said it would 
he a lovely part for Kittie and please 
her very much. Maudie and I did 
not think these ideas were very good, 
su we just sat still and looked tired 
and resigned. 

Finally I asked Mabel Muriel if 
she wouldn’t give up Cleopatra and 
the asp and be something modern. 
Then perhaps she and Mabel could 
be doing “The Pit” on one side of the 
stage while Maudie and I did “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” on the other. 

But Mabel Muriel said no; and 


then she asked why she couldn’t do 
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“Cleopatra” in the middle of the 
stage while we and Mabel had the 
two ends. Maudie said that would 


‘be like three rings at a circus. Then 


vy 


we all giggled and felt a little better, 
and “the nervous strain of the mo- 
ment percepitably relaxed” as the 
newspapers say. 

After we stopped laughing Mabel 
Muriel remarked very seriously that 
she didn’t see why it shouldn’t be 
something like that, after all. We 
could each have our scenes, but not 
all at once, of course. The first act 
could be “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
the second Laura, in “The Pit,” and 
the third act the “Death of Cleo- 
patra.” And she said we could lay 
the whole thing in the present time, 
and write sentences that would con- 
nect the acts and make them seem like 
one plot. She said she could have 
Cleopatra kill herself because she 
could not bear to see the happiness 
of Romeo and Juliet and of Laura 
and her husband after he began to 
stay home once more. She added that 
she didn’t care why Cleopatra killed 
herself, so long as she did it and 
used the asp. Mabel Muriel’s mind 
just lingered and lingered on that 
asp. It seemed to have some strange, 
terrible fascination for her. She 
said she was perfectly sure her father 
would buy her a beautiful costume to 
wear as Cleopatra, with lots of jew- 
elled girdles—bevause, of course, 
they were the most important things. 
Then Mabel Blossom said that the 
plan would suit her, so Maudie and 
I had to agree, but we did not like 
it. We thought it did not seem very 
logical. 

Maudie said each girl would have 
to write her own part just as soon as 
she could. When they were all fin- 
ished we would go over them together 
and make them join if possible. But 
Maudie looked worried and I felt the 
same way. Then we went to our own 
rooms to go to work, for of course 
we did not want to begin where Sis- 


ter Irmingarde would see us and look. 


scared and remind us of the tragic 
past and interfere with the flow of 
our ideas. 

As soon as I began to write Ju- 
liet’s part I saw that I could not do 
it any better than Shakespeare did, 
for he knew the girlish heart, and 
there is indeed, littie he forgot to 
mention. So all [ did was to put in 
more love and explain. more about 
Juliet’s clothes. And I had Romeo 
stay on the balcony all the time in- 
stead of going in, which was, of 
course, against the rules of etiquette. 
A few days later Maudie told me that 
she had done the same thing with Ro- 
meo. She had made him more af- 
fectionate but she did not change 
his lines much; and she agreed with 
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me that it was more polite for him 
to talk to Juliet outside when he 
called so late. So you see our work 
was soon done; but, alas! it was dif- 
ferent with our gifted young friends, 
Mabel Blossom and Mabel Muriel 
Murphy. 

Mabel Blossom saw, as soon as she 
began to write Laura’s part, that, af- 
ter all, Laura wasn’t on the stage so 
very much. It was her husband most 
of the time and you felt sorry for his 
poor wife at home, so your mind was 
full of her and you thought she was 
important. Mabel had to write 
pages and pages of lines for Laura 
to speak, telling how lonely she felt 
as she sat at home and how heart- 
rending were the sufferings of a 
neglected wife. Mabel said before 
she got through with Laura she knew 
so much about how wives feel when 
they are left alone that she decided 
she could never, never marry. She 
could not run the risk. She wrote 
that to a nice boy she knew at home 
(she writes to him quite often, be- 
cause he is her cousin), and he got 
very much excited and wrote back 
that she must remember there were 
men with souls above the dollar and 
that he was “one such.” Mabel showed 
me the letter; but I should not have 
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It made a lovely asp and wiggled in the 
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mentioned it here, because it is not 
part of the story. Besides, it is Ma- 
bel’s secret, deep in her heart, and 
she says no one must know; so I hope 
the gentle reader will hurry and for- 
get it. Perhaps I should take it out, 
but when I began my artistic career 
I started by taking out everything 1 
was not sure of, and ’most always 
when I got through there wasn’t any- 
thing left. 

To resume our narrative, as Haw- 
thorne says, Mabel had a dreadfully 
hard time. Laura didn’t do a single 
thing but sit on chairs and talk, and 
the whole act Mabel wrote was so 
dull that she asked if she couldn’t 
have Adeline Thurston stand behind 
the scenes all the time and yell, “Give 
a dollar for May wheat,” the way the 
husband did in the book. Maudie 
and I said yes, and that gave Adeline 
a place for her name on our play-bill. 


Jt read: 


FA HHI cacceccsncicapiineiil Adeline Thurston 

But poor Adeline got so hoarse 
from rehearsing that the night we 
eeally gave the piay in Mauadie’s room 
she couldn’t speak. “ ere was no 
Voice, after all, and Mabel Blossom 
was dreadfully disappointed. 

All this time the experience of our 
dear Mabel Muriel was going on, 
and it was ‘most as bad. You see, 
she had to write Cleopatra all over, 
so she could dearly love Julius 
Caesar and despise Mark Antony. Be- 
sides, she had to lay the scene in Chi- 
cago, at the present time, and that 
made it even harder, of course. Ma- 
bel Muriel looked quite worn and 
pale before she got through. We 
‘vere, indeed sorry for her. Maudie 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





DUNN CENTER, NORTH DAKOTA 


At our last meeting, after reading 
to us a few of the letters other 
Scouts had contributed to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, our captain suggested that 
a correspondence secretary be ap- 
pointed—and that lot fell to me. 

Our troop was organized only last 
summer, and ever since we surely 
have been active Scouts—passing 
Tenderfoot examinations, working 
for our uniforms and living up to 
our standards by keeping our prom- 
ise and laws. 

We old Scouts are working hard 
for our Second Class test. 

We have just organized a new 
troop and the girls are all very anx- 
ious to become Scouts, too. Our ca- 
pable lieutenant is drilling them for 
the Tenderfoot test. 

As to our amusements, they have 
chiefly consisted of hikes. Just a 
week ago, after school we hiked out 
to Ragged Buttes, taking our supper 
along. We had to build a fire and 
fry our bacon and eggs. After eating 
and scurrying a while we hiked back 
On the way, we gave vent 
to our feelings by singing some of 
our Scout songs. 

For a while we thought we would 
have to give up our plans of camp- 
ing this summer, which wasn’t very 
easy for any average Scout, because 
our captain and lieutenant were leav- 
ing shortly after school closed for 
their vacations. But every shadow of 
doubt of such a misfortune was ban- 
ished at the last meeting when the 
Red Cross Social Worker, who is in- 
terested in the Scout work, proposed 
going with us. 

We are now practicing and laying 
plans for our big Scout entertain- 
ment which we intend to have soon. 


F. M. O. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“A group of girls went up the hill 
With a little grouch. 
Smiling they came down the hill, 
For they had joined the Scouts.” 
This and other yells and songs 
could be heard when Troop 1, Girl 
Scouts went on their hike a few weeks 
ago to get their first lesson in fire- 
building and cooking, as Girl Scouts 
do it. To every one of the girls, it 
was a new experience and ideal. One 
cannot do justice to the meal, which 
consisted of Kabobs, baked potatoes, 


bread and butter and hot chocolate, 
unless they had been there and tasted 
the tender, juicy steak, baked pota- 
toes which almost melted in the 
mouth, etc. A healthier group of 
girls you never saw that returned that 
day from the 4-mile hike. This troop 
entertained Miss Bertha Howell a 
short time ago, who is here organiz- 
ing a council for Milwaukee Girl 
Scouts. The Girl Scouts cooked and 
served the luncheon that day, also 
making their own decorations, but 
the thing which puzzled Miss Howell 
was the kewpie dressed as a bride, 
which formed the center of the dec- 
oration. We wonder? For favors, 
the Scouts had tiny whistles with 
cords of assorted colors. ; 

The Girl Scouts of Troop 5 enter- 
tained the convalescing soldiers of 
the World War at the Soldier’s Home, 
for Easter. They filled 55 Easter 
haskets and cooked the supper which 
consisted of potato salad, boiled eggs, 
minced ham _ sandwiches, pickles, 
olives, cake baked by the Scouts, hot 
chocolate with marshmallows. After 
the supper they eniertained the sol- 
diers with a short program. To 
those men who were not able to leave 
their beds, a Girl Scout fixed up 
trays very prettily and served the 
soldiers in their rooms. These men 
were also entertained individually. 
We were also asked to explain the 
meaning of our Merit Badges and tell 
how we earned them. 

A. M. S., Captain, 
Troop 1&5 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Mothers and daughters week end- 
ed with two interesting programs 
given by different girls’ organiza- 
tions in honor of their mothers. 

The Girl Scouts conducted the 
opening exercises; the Y. W. C. A. 
presented a short sketch entitled “It 
Pays;” foreign mothers, under the 
direction of the United Jewish Char- 
ities, gave a scissors and mazurka 
dance; Camp Fire Girls presented a 
pantomine; the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety offered a Dutch dance, and the 
Department of Recreation gave a 
number entitled, “Pipes of Pan.” 

Other organizations which co-op- 
‘erated in the program were the 
Board of Education, the Wayne 
County Sunday School Association, 
and the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


MARION, S. C. 


After successfully passing the ex- 
amination necessary to rank us as 
“Tenderfoot” Scouts, we agreed to 
have our, drill and enrollment cere- 
mony on the public square. Quite a 
good number of our friends witnessed 
the ceremony, as we had advertised 
it in our local paper. The usual 
drill commands were given by our 
patrol leader. These we carried out 
without a mistake. We then “halted” 
in the form of a horseshoe around 
our Scout mistress, Miss Bethea, and 
listened to a helpful address by Rev. 
Mr. Edwards, an Episcopal minister. 

The Scout oath or promise was 
then made by each candidate, and 
the badge pinned on by Miss Be- 
thea, after which the troop marched 
to a drug store whcre we enjoyed de- 
licious refreshments. 

E. H., 


Scout Scribe 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Members of Troop 8 living on 
Garfield Street gave a “Three Porch 
Party” one evening last week, ana 
in a few short hours raised enough 
money to send ten children to Camp 
Bradley for a week, who otherwise 
would be unable to attend. 

Flags and gay colored lanterns 
formed the decorations. One porch 
was labeled “Candy,” one “Grab 
Bag and Peanuts,” and one “Rest 
and Lemonade,” while ice-cream and 
cake found a ready sale on the 
lawns. “Rest” proved to be the kind 
enjoyed to the tune of the victrola, 
for music was heard from within, 
and dancing at five cents a dance 
was found enjoyable to both young 
and old. And lemonade was just 
outside to cool one’s fevered brow! 
A very efficient “gypsy,” an ardent 
Girl Scout admirer, was there to 
make perfect the success of the party, 
and took in many shekels for the 
good cause. 

Adding a touch of color to the 
scene were the many gay balloons 
which the mascot, Master Gilbert 
Nettleton, disposed of readily. A 
staunch supporter of the troop, this 
four-year old mascot, dressed in a 
khaki uniform, presents a truly 
Scoutish appearance and is always. 
on hand at meetings as well as any 
of the troop’s playtimes. 

Troop 8 meets at All Soul’s Epis- 
copal Church, and Miss Helen Hop- 
kins is captain. 


R. C. W. 
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——_AND SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 











The following letter from Russta 
was received by Evelyn Freedman of 
New York City. ..Alihough she an- 
swered the letter immediately it was 
returned to her marked “pas de com- 
munication,” so evidently it is hard 
work to get in touch with our Rus- 
sian sisters. However, we are all 
loving to hear more from them at 
some future date. Lima Denisova 
was one of the girls who came over 
here from Russia last year and Eve- 
lyn was able to talk to her with a 
smattering of French and German 
and a little English. 

My dear Sister Evelyn: 

Thank you very much for your 
letter. I am sorry I could not see 
you before my going away. Certainly 
I would like to see you more and 
wish you all the best. The little 
Tanie and all our girls sent you and 
your Girl Scouts their kindness. It 
was a great pleasure for me to get 
your picture. I cannot say you my 
Petrograd address, but I shall sent 
you it, as soon I know it. If you 
write me a letter before the receiv- 
ing of mine use please this address: 


Moprobaus 14, U. D. T. 





The girl with the tie (at the right) is the 


one who wrote this letter. We hope that she 
has by this time reached her family safely. 


I beg you to pass my complement 
to Bobbie and to Mr. John L. Hass; 
if he had forgotten me show him my 
picture, and he will remember me. 
Tell him I would be very glad to 
have his picture. I would like to do 
a present for you, but it was impos- 
sible at that time now I sent you this 
picture. 

By heart from 
Your affectionate Russian sister scout 

Lia DeENIsova. 


Au revoir. I kiss to you. 








The American Girl is handling 
the International Correspondence. 
This is quite a task and takes time 
to reach Scouts in foreign coun- 
tries. We wish to assure you that 
your name will be passed on just 
as soon as it is possible. Please 
have patience with us until we get 
the Post Office in real working 
order! 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The only girl in Kansas City who 
wears a Merit Badge on her sleeve 
as interpreter for the Girl Scouts or- 
ganization is Edith Fuller, 4124 
Tracy Avenue, a junior at Westport 
high school. The national Scout 
laws require that, to be an inter- 
preter a girl must be able to carry 
on a conversation in a foreign lan- 
guage and read and write that lan- 
guage. 

Miss Fuller, who is 17 years old, 
speaks fluently the Chindau language, 
the parent tongue of a number of 
tribes of South Africa. She also 
knows and speaks the language of the 
Zulus. 

Miss Fuller came from Africa, 
where she was born and reared, three 
years ago, to attend high school in 
Kansas City. Her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Columbus Fuller, have been 
medical missionaries to the M’ndau 
people in the Melsetter district, 
Rhodesia, Africa, for more than 
twenty years. 

Miss Fuller -wears other Merit 
Badges on her sleeve besides her in- 
terpreter’s emblem: from her out- 
door life in Africa she became pro- 
ficient as a swimmer, she learned to 
use a rifle, to ride, and much forest 


lore. Before she left Africa she had 
heard of the Girl Scouts’ organiza- 
tion, but there was none in the part 
of Africa where she lived. She 
planned to join the organization as 
soon as she reached America, and 
when troop 2 of the Scouts was 
formed here she was one of the char- 
ter members. 





PENN RUN, PA. 

In December, 1920, sixteen girls 
were organized into a Girl Scout 
troop and chose for their emblem the 
Mountain Laurel. Since that time 
eight more girls have joined. 

Soon after the organization some 
of the girls were very anxious to se- 
cure uniforms. They decided to give 
a carnival in order that they might 
purchase them. We raised $85.35 
from this and the carnival proved to 
be a real community affair and an 
interest in Scouting was aroused. 

Our troop is the only one in In- 
diana County and we feel very proud 
of the fact that we have been invited 
to demonstrate Scout work at the 
county seat. We are looking forward 
to having a large number of Scouts 
in this county as a result. 


G. F. S., 
Scribe 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
“Beautiful Soup! Who cares for fish 


Game, or any other dish? 
Beau-ootiful Soo-oop! 
Beau-ootiful Soo-oop! 
Who likes soup? We do, espe- 
cially the kind we had on our last 
hike! The first thing we did was to 
get the biggest pail to be found, into 
which we poured four cans of vege- 
table soup with plenty of water— 
flavored with bits of leaves and sticks. 
Then, this pail of precious soup was 
carefully set on the fire so as to get 
the full benefit of all the smoke and 
ashes floating around! “Yum-yum” 
was the murmur that went ’round the 
interested circle as the soup was 
being stirred to thoroughly distri- 
bute the seasoning. Suddenly a mir- 
acle in the form of a big blackened 
stick fell right into the middle of the 
soup. How it ever knew that we 
sorely needed such an addition to our 
dinner is a question! But one un: 
grateful child dropped in her biggest 
and most luscious marshmallow 
which was promptly fished out with 
howls of delight (?). At last we 
were able to sit down and enjoy our 
“beautiful” soup—and strange to re- 
late—we are living to tell the story. 


E. B. 


” 
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The following relay games will be 
fun for any troop to use this fall 
either ouldoors or in the house. 

Paper Bac 

Divide the group into two sides, 
forming straight lines. At some dis- 
tance from the heail of each line place 
a chair containing as many paper 
bags as there are people. At a signal 
the person at the head of the line 
runs to the chair, takes a bag, blows 
it up, and bangs it on the back of the 
second girl and runs to the end of 
the line. Of course everyone tries 
to make the other girl laugh, so this 
game grows very hilarious. The line 
which finishes first wins. 





HONEYMOON ExPREsS 

Boys and Girls should play this 
game, though you can have just as 
much fun with girls alone. Play 
the game by couples. Give the girl a 
suitcase containing a hat, middy, 
skirt; the man, hat, cane, coat 
--and other clothing if you wish, 
with instructions to put on the ar- 
ticles in the order they find them— 
for instance if the hat is on top they 
must put it on first and over it the 
middy and skirt. After they are 
dressed they must close the suitcase, 
take hold of their partner’s hand, run 
to the end of the room and _ back 
where they take off the clothing, pack 
it into the suitcase and close it again. 
The leader of the game should time 
them—the couple who is able to do 
this in the shortest time wins the con- 
test. 

Crain RELAY 

Form two lines—at the end of the 
room place two folding chairs—the 
leader runs forward, takes the chair, 
opens it, sits down and lifts her feet 
high off the floor, folds the chair. and 
puts it down and runs to the end of 
the line. The side finishing first wins. 

THREAD THE NEEDLE. 

This relay race is a splendid test 
for steady hands, and if there are 
boys at the party it will be even more 
of a jolly affair. The girls stand in 
line and each holds up a needle at 
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arm’s length. The boys start from the 
opposite side, holding thread at arm’s 
length, stop in front of their partner 
and thread the needle, using one hand 
only. Of course cveryone gets very 
much excited and in the rush of it 
the boy finds it most difficult to ac- 
complish the task. 


Fiac Race 

In this race two columns face to 
the left. A flag is stuck in the 
ground on the starting line. At the 
signal to start the girl nearest the 
flag picks it up, hands it to her next 
neighbor. In this way it is passed 
to the end of the line. The end player 
takes the flag and runs in front of this 
line to the distance line. Returning 
to the right of his column, he starts 
passing the flag along. The player 
who is then last in line repeats the 
performance and so on until every 
player has run. The last player fin- 
ishes the race when he crosses the 
distance line. 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if you 
have an original idea for an 
entertainment, send it in. We 
will pay $1.00 for any ac- 
count of a party or plan 
for a party considered wor- 
thy of publication. 
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SPELL Down 

Two teams, A and B, sit facing 
each other, a few feet apart. The 
player at the head of line A begins 
by spelling a word, for example, 
“scout.” The first player in line B 
must spell a word beginning with the 
last letter of the word, for example 
“truth.” The next player in line A 
must use the letter “H” to begin his 
word, and so on to the end of both 
lines. A player who misspells a 
word repeats one that has been use«, 
or hesitates longer than ten seconds 
before starting, is dropped from me 
game. Then the next player on the 
opposite team spells a word beginning 
with the letter the former player 
failed to use successfully. The team 
whase players are last eliminated 
wins the game; or the team whose 
average on staying in is highest 
wins. The average can be obtained 
by recording the order in which each 
player drops out, adding them by 
teams and then dividing by the num- 
ber on each team. 


JAPANESE RACE 


For this race there should be two 
teams lined up on opposite sides of 
the room. The order “right about” 
is given so each team is facing the 
wall. They must put their hands 
on the ground and at a signal run 
backwards—the team whose mem- 
bers reach the other side of the room 
first, wins. 

A Girl Scout troop may find it fun 
to divide up into two teams—keeping 
the same ones the entire time. Dif- 
ferent colored ribbons may be used 
and a clever girl on each side can 
compose yells and cheers for her’ 
particular group. 


RACES 


Races of all kinds, including hop- 
ping, skipping, stiff-legged, obstacle, 
walking, wheel-barrow, three-legged 
and running races can be used, as 
relays. 














ABOUT 


fk; VERYBODY who has ever gone 

to the woods even for a Sunday 
school picnic knows the small but 
energetic hornet called the “Yellow 
Jacket.” 

He is done in yellow and black 
color scheme and out of his eye 
looks all the sinister malevolence of 
all the devils of history, both Chris- 
tian and pagan. 

His temper matches the look in his 
eye, so he’s got a mean disposition 
and goes about with a chip on his 
shoulder just daring anything or any- 
body to knock it off. 

He surely is a mean critter, for 
he'll sting man or animal, school- 
ma’m or preacher, small boy or old 
lady, pretty girl or old maid, just as 
the opportunity may offer or he 
thinks the case demands. 

Unlike the bee that stings but once, 
this insect demon is a repeater, or 
rapid-fire, continuous, long-distance, 
marathon sort of a repeater that 
keeps right on coming after you are 
entirely willing to quit, and he begins 
without notice on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

If you meet him, just casually as it 
were, and he jabs his red hot stinger 
into some tender spot on your anat- 
omy without let or hindrance, or so 
much as by your leave or your part, 
why, your cue is to go away from 
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YELLOW JACKETS 


‘By El Comancho 


there and go right away without stop- 
ping to argue or look back, and you 
should go at least a quarter of a 
mile before you stop. 

To some of us, who know him, this 
little insect devil is a joke, because 
it is so easy to get back at him, and 
we do it every time, especially those 
of us who go to the mountains where 
the yellow jacket is in his glory and 
where several millions of them hold 


‘ forth every summer to jab a stinger 


into every live thing, including pack- 
horses, that may come over their 
horizon. 

Like all criminals, the Yellow 
Jacket forgets one important thing 
that enables vengeance to overtake 
him. 

The “Jacket” builds a nice paper 
nest like an inverted pear with a hole 
in the lower end and he is foolish 
enough to place it in plain sight 
nearly always, and that is his finish. 

We old timers who know him, 
jump for the thickest leafy patch of 
brush we can find when we hear his 
buzzing war cry, and we jump quick 
and keep going, for the “Jacket” will 
not follow very far if one plunges 
full speed through thick foliage. 

After we run a hundred yards we 
sit down to cool off and wait. We 
employ the time that we are so doing 
in the manufacture of a nice fat torch 


that will flare up into a quick, broad 
blaze when we touch a match to it. 

We make it out of cedar splints 
and dry leaves or any other handy 
material that will make a quick hot 
fire. 

This torch we tie on the end of a 
twenty-foot sapling so we can handle 
it safely from a distance. 

After half an hour of calm, 
thoughtful waiting we sneak quietly 
back to our original starting point 
and peer about till we see that fine 
paper nest. 

Then we creep slowly and silently 
up to a point within easy reach, touch 
a match to our torch on the pole, 
thrust it up to the opening of the nice 
dry paper nest, and proceed to burn 
those hornets, nest and all, to a crisp. 
Then having had our revenge with- 
out danger to ourselves, we go on 
about our business and do the same 
thing when we find another nest, 
knowing that next summer will see 
just as many “Jackets” as ever, be- 
cause the adult female hibernates in 
some cranny over winter and comes 
forth to start a colony when the first 
spring sunshine comes along. 

“Jackets” are great fly-killers, pur- 
suing and killing and eating them all 
summer long, so the house that has 
a few “Jackets” nets near it is in luck 
so long as nobody bothers the nests. 
Hornets of all kinds have this same 


fly-killing habit. 








WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

Troop | is anxious to tell the read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN GiRL of an 
entertainment given shortly after 
their organization. As there were no 
other troops here, the girls felt that 
they would like to explain to their 
mothers and friends just what Scout- 
ing meant. 

With the help of their captain they 
staged a series of episodes which were 
very entertaining. An amateur stage 
was erected at the home of one of 
the members. When the curtain was 
drawn aside a girl entered, saying 
that she was unhappy and tired of 
everything, and longed for something 
unusual to happen. A knock was 
heard without, and “The Secret of 
Contentment” entered as a_ veiled 
figure. 

She questioned the girl about many 
things, and found that she “hated to 
wash dishes,” was afraid of the water 
and could not swim, “did not like to 
dress up for parties,” etc. The girl 
became curious as to who her strange 
guest might be, and was told that she 


might come to know her only by 
wearing a magic cap, and sitting 
quietly in a chair no matter who ap- 
peared before her. The Discontented 
Girl put on the mysterious cap as 
her visitor disappeared. 

The second scene showed the girl 
sitting at one side of the stage where 
she stayed until the last scene. Two 
girls dressed in ginghams came in 
with plates, cups, etc. They told of 
a coming luncheon, and set a tea 
table in readiness with the silver 
properly placed. One of the girls 
finding that she had run a splinter in 
her finger summoned a nurse who 
bandaged it for her. The next scene 
showed a girl preparing to go to a 
party where there were to be stunts 
and games about which she was 
much excited. 

Next, girls in bathing suits come 
in telling of having learned a new 
stroke and are met by girls with ten- 
nis racquets enthusiastic over a tour- 
nament. 

The next scene showed a campin: 
party. A tent was set up on the 


back of the stage, and an attractive 
fire was easily made by wrapping 
an electric bulb in red paper and by 
means of an extension cord, placing 
it beneath some’ sticks of wood. They 
tell of the joys of bacon cooked over 
a camp fire. 

In the last scene the Discontented 
Girl rises, rubbing her eyes and gaz- 
ing about her. She wishes that she 
might know these girls who looked 


so happy. Just then, they all enter, 
holding hands. The “Secret of Con- 
tentment” follows them. in and 


throwing aside the veil, steps forth 
in a Scout uniform. The other girls 
explain that they are all part of her, 
and they invite the Discontented Girl 
to join them, if she will keep the 
laws, which they all repeat while 
standing. 

As the conversation is quite spon- 
taneous, there is no need for much 
rehearsing. We felt that other new 
troops might be interested in doing 
something of the sort also. 

M. B., 
Captain. 


























The camp at Colorado Springs looked like this 
when the Scouts are off mountain climbing. 








The Scouts from Menominee, Mich., had to drive 
more than a mile for their water—and thought 
it a great lark! 





Hopkinton, Iowa, Scouts believed that the best way to get 
an appetite for breakfast was a long hike. 














You can have the jolliest times at Camp Kiwanis, near 














Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Swimming in the 
lake wasthe 
greatest fun of 
all! 
Colebrook. N. H. 





These Scouts 

found it very ex- 

citing to ride a 
burro. 


Ogden, Utah. 
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Morning inspection—and then off for a hike! 


Richmond, Va. 


Two Massachusetts girls preparing lunch at Camp Andree, 
New York. Isn’t this a wonderful fireplace? 











Even as far south as Fairburn, Georgia, the Scouts like 
to get warm in the sun after a morning dip. 











The Scouts from Kennebunk, Maine, had an op- 
portunity to make a lean-to with pine boughs. 





A difficult 
stunt. 
try it and see. 


Nashwauk, 
Minn. 


Expert wait- 
resses — with 
such good 
food. 
Providence, 


Keer R. I. 
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GIRL SCOUTS ATTENTION 

We, the Girl Scouts of Philadel- 
phia, are going to challenge you next 
winter to a banner contest. 

Our plan is this: 

An outline of the contest is now 
under course of construction. ' The 
present idea is to have the items 
count as follows: 25 per cent for 
school work, 25 per cent for home 
work, and 50 per cent for Scout work. 

Every troop in the country is elig- 
ible for the contest and every troop 
large or small has an equally good 
chance of winning it. Our wish is to 
keep it within the reach of every 
Scout and, so we shall have it av 
simple as possible, but a great deal 
cf very real earnest work will be 
necessary. 

Just think, girls, if your. troop 
should be the winner and you should 
have the banner to carry in parades 
showing you were the champion troop 
cf the whole country! 

The contest will probably start No- 
vember Ist and run for six months 
and the highest averages will be pub- 
lished each month in THE Amen- 
ICAN GIRL. 

We shall give you more definite 
news next issue. Watch your AMEr- 
IcAN Gir! 


CAMPING DAYS 

On a bank overiooking a quiet 
stream, a tributary of the Neshaminy 
Creek, there are five large tents show- 
ing that some occupants are enjoying 
the fruits of Mother Nature’s store- 
house. Coming closer to the camp 
we notice khaki-clad figures moving 
joyously about busily engaged in va- 
rious tasks. We find that these busy 
little bodies are members of Troop 
No. 127, Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 

They are to camp for two weeks 
in this ideal spot, learning various 
Scout duties and obtaining from the 
great out-of-doors the balm that only 
Mother Nature can give. 

They arise with the sound of re- 
veille, 7:30, and if the day is cold, 
calisthenics are vigorously taken in 
back of the tents, or if a warm day 
the girls take a morning dip in a 
portion of the stream that widens out 
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and is rather deep, which seems to 
be made just big enough for the 
Scout’s morning bathtub. Coming 
back refreshed and _ thoroughly 
awakened, they quickly dress, for the 
last one dressed in each squad carries 
an extra bucket of water, hence a 
wild scurrying. 

Probably you are wondering how 
many girls are in this camp. We 
have two squads of six girls each, 
with patrol leader and corporal in 
each squad, these leaders seeing per- 
sonal inspection is gone through. ‘The 
squads are very anxious to get per- 
fect in everything, for a thermometer 
pinned on a tree does not register the 
heat of the day, but the standard of 
each squad. 

In the morning various tasks are 
done to help pass Merit Badges in 
the fall and there are many signs 
about camp which show quite a few 
girls have been successful. There are 
hrinks, incinerators, fireplaces, etc.; 
parts of the pioneer badge; also 
parts of the First-Class test have 
heen taught. 

In the afternoon after mess and 
rest hour, the Scouts indulge in a 
nice swim, and most of the girls 
have learned several new strokes. 

In the evening « large camp fire 
is made around which stories are 
told, songs are sung, stunts gone 
through and later, our Scout good 
night song, Bible reading, Lord’s 
prayer and taps. 

This is the usual routine of the 
day; sometimes it is broken up by an 
all-day hike or by a Field Day when 
various sports are participated in. 

We are looking with regret to Sat- 
urday when we leave our friencs, 
the cows, ducks, little chippy, baby 
heron and pack up our baggage and 
tents, say good-bye to our happy 
hunting grdund until some future 
year when we come back to renew 
eld acquaintances and memories on 
this hillside above the quiet little 
creek who hurries down so fast to 
meet his big friend the Neshaminy. 


Troop 170 on a day’s 
outing. Don’t they 
look cool? 





A GOOD TURN 

The Girl Scouts belonging to 
troops in the country are helping 
the Art Alliance to collect flowers 
for the poorer districts in the city. 

The Scouts pick flowers in the 
country, take them to the stations 
where commuters are only too glad 
to take them in the train with them 
to Broad Street Station, where they 
deposit them in receptacles kept there 
for that purpose. In the afternoon 
they are collected and taken to the 
different neighborhood and _ settle- 
ment houses and from there are dis- 
tributed to sick and poor who would 
never otherwise have any flowers. 
Isn’t it a nice idea? 


A JOLLY SONG! 

Of course all the Philadelphia 
Scouts know Miss Cassatt, our Com- 
missioner, and Scouts in different 
parts of the country know Mrs. 
Mundy, and so you will probably be 
interested in this song. Here it is: 


(To the tune of Yankee Doodle) 
Mrs. Mundy went to town 
Upon a flying flivver, 
She got so many knocks and bumps 
And remember them foriver. 
Chorus 
Mrs. Mundy hold your hat, 
We're coming to the rescue, 
Hold on tight to Miss Cassatt, 
We'll do our best to save you. 


Miss Cassatt she went to town 

To buy a box of candy, 

She made a hit with all the girls 

We think she is a dandy. 
Chorus 





The Council and Girl Scouts of 
Philadelphia extend their deepest 


sympathy to the family of Scout 
Anna McGuiley, Troop 199. She was 
a most active and faithful Scout, and 
her sudden death after a short ill- 
ness was a great shock and grief, not 
only to her troop but to the council. 
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MORE SCOUT NEWS FOR YOU! 


OUR CAMP BREAKFAST 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling went the alarm 
clock and then I remembered this was 
the morning for our camp breakfast. 

I jumped right up and dressed, took 
my breakfast and hurried off to the 
meeting place. 

When I arrived, several of the 
girls were there and others were com: 
ing. Everyone was in time to 
start at 5:15. 

On our way one of the girls of the 
Biuebird patrol spied a bluebird 
merrily chirping its good-morning 
scng from a fence post; then just 
about the same time one of the Sun- 
shine patrol looked eastward and saw 
the big, round, red sun just begin- 
ning to peep over the horizon line. 
Of course I thought the sun was the 
prettiest but since the opinion was di- 
vided everyone will have to decide for 
themselves. 

As we came within a few minutes’ 
walk of our destination we all became 
very hungry, and by the time we ar- 
rived we all wished that we had 
brought another egg. 

The place we selected for our camp 
was ideal. It was a green, grassy 
knoll just outside a wood. 


We soon gathered a large heap of 
wood and started our fire. While it 
was byrning to coals we picked wild 
flowers. 

Soon we began to cook breakfast, 
and oh, what a breakfast! We had 
hacon, eggs, and fruit and they were 
all flavored with that smoky taste of 
an open fire, which made them de 
licious. 

After everyone had eaten all that 
they could, we picked a few more 
wild flowers, put out our fire and 
started home. 


We had a nice hike home, singing 
all the way. We arrived in 
time to wash and go to school. 

Later we gave our flowers to sev- 
eral old ladies who live near us. 

Everyone had a good time, and are 
hoping another camp breakfast will! 
soon be at hand. 

Bryant, Ind. 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Troop No. 1 of South Manchester, 
Conn., gave a Mothers’ Day banquet 
Monday evening following Mothers’ 
Day, in honor of their mothers, which 
proved a decided success in every 
way. Twelve out of the eighteen 
mothers were able to attend and the 
captains and lieutenants from the 
other troops in town were also guests. 

The color scheme was pink and 








Admiral and Mrs. Sims visit Cambridge University in England where the Admiral received 
an honorary degree. Notice the Girl Guide uniform! 


white and the guests were seated in 
groups about the several tables 
which were decorated with pink 
swamp-apple blossoms. Colored car- 
nations were placed at each plate. 
As the guests were being assigned 
their places, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner was sung by the Scouts, followed 
by a mothers’ marching song. The 
menu consisted of roast: beef, mashed 
potatoes, rolls, fruit salad, ice-cream, 
cake and candy. 


Following the supper Miss Marian 
Tinker, Manchester’s representative 
on the Girl Scout council, gave a 
most interesting talk on camping, 
and explained fully all details in re- 
gard to the state camp just purchased 
at Gales Ferry, Connecticut. Follow- 
ing Miss Tinker’s talk, Scout yells 
were given for Miss Tinker, Captain 
Maude E. Tryon and Lieutenant Mil- 
dred L. Porter, after which the 
Scouts gathered about the piano and 
song Scout songs, finishing with 
“Good-Night, Mothers, We're Going 
To Leave You Now,” and vanished 
into the kitchen where the fun of 
dish-washing began. The troop cer- 
tainly demonstrated that they were 
thoroughly proficient in the cooking 
and table-setting requirements of 
their Second-Class Test. 

The troop mascot four years’ old 
Olive Tryon, niece of the captain, 
was present with her badge “Mascot” 
across her chest in regular army 
“Sam Brown” style. 

A strange coincidence of the occa- 
sion was the fact that it was also 
Miss Tinker’s birthday anniversary 
and she voted it the best birthday 
party she had ever had. 

M. E. T., 


Captain 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 

Pine Tree Troop of Girl Scouts of 
Colebrook, N. H., spent the week of 
July 10th at Diamond Pond, Stew- 
artstown. Captain Noyes was in 
charge of the trip, with Mrs. Charest 
as assistant. 

Camp Goodtime was used as head- 
quarters, but it was necessary to use 
another nearby camp as sleeping 
guarters for some of the girls. 

Each evening there were special at- 
tractions in the way of entertain- 
ment. The first evening we had a 
mock wedding; the second was stunt 
night, each girl performed an orig- 
inal stunt. Wednesday evening there 
was a “sing” on the pond, followed 
by dancing on return to the camp, 
music-victrola. Thursday night a 
minstrel show was conducted by 
Scout Ramsay and Saturday night a 
marshmallow toast, camp-fires being 
built on the water's edge, after which 
Scout songs were sung. 

Mor nature study work the girls 
learned the two classes of trees, and 
identified all of the coniferous trees 
around the camp. During these 
study periods they cut fir balsam for 
pillows to sell. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 

The Girl Scouts of Red Clover 
Troop spent the first week of July 
at Camp Kiwanis with the Camp 
Fire Girls. The girls had a wonderful 
time. The honor cabin for the week 
was occupied by the Girl Scouts. Hav- 
ing the honor cabin means the girls 
of that cabin have the best camp 
spirit and the largest number of 
honors. One of the Girl Scouts tied 
for the highest number of honors in 
camp. 
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AN EASY WAY TO MAKE 
THE FLAG 

One day, when Mrs. Sims was at 
National Headquarters, she gave us 
a suggestion from Admiral Sims 
about an easy way to draw the flag. 
The Admiral had been watching his 
little Girl Scout daughter struggle 
with the vexed problem of getting 
thirteen stripes, even and parallel, 
by trying to divide five inches by 
thirteen and measuring off the awk- 
ward fractions that resulted. The 
Admiral’s way is outlined as follows, 
and the sketch shows how. 

This is the problem: 

The width of the flag is the basis 
by which the other dimensions are 
gotten. In the sketch the width is 
five inches or ten half-inches; by the 
official rules established by the Presi- 
dent May 26, 1916, the length is 
nineteen half-inches (or 914 inches). 
The length of the field is then deter- 
mined as seventy-six hundredths of 
the width which is seven and _ six- 
tenths half-inches (or 314 inches). 
After you have drawn the outline in 
the proper proportions take a rule 
and draw the line AB from the lower 
left hand corner to the top line, mak- 
ing it 614 inches long. This is thir- 
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teen half-inches, but any other line 
that has thirteen divisions, such as 
314 inches which has thirteen quar- 
ters may be used, provided it fits 
between the lower and upper line. 
Point off the thirteen equal spaces. 
Then from the same point draw an- 
other longer line, AC hitting the top 
line also at a point marking off thir- 
teen equal spaces. In the sketch 934 
inches is used as that gives to thir- 
teen spaces each three-quarters of an 
inch. Point off on this line the thir- 
teen equal spaces. Then if _hori- 
zontal lines are drawn through the 
two diagonals AB and AC at each 
of the points marked off they will be 
parallel to each other and the top 
and bottom of the fiag and will also 
be equal and will divide the flag into 
thirteen stripes. Mark off the field, 
using seven and six-tenths half-inches 
for the length and seven stripes up 
and down, leave the outlines for the 
stripes across the field in for a guide 
for the rows of stars. Then divide 
the top line of the, field into nine 


Any Scout who fol- 
lews this diagram 
will have no diffi- 
culty in passing her 
Tenderfoot test. 


parts, first dividing into three and 
then dividing each into three again. 
You will find that this leaves eight 
points from which lines can be 
dropped across the stripes. At the 
intersections, the stars may be indi- 
cated in six rows of eight each. Draw 
at least one five pointed star in to 
show how the points go—and finish 
the rest of the field either with stars 
or crosses. Then color in your 
stripes, beginning with red. Finally 
after you’ve traced the final outline 
in ink, the guide lines AB and AC 
and the cross lines on the field may 
be rubbed out. 

If you want to be very accurate in- 
deed you apply’ the same method to 
the field to get the cross lines abso- 
lutely even and parallel that you used 
for getting the stripes. In this case 
you use guide lines with nine units 
such as nine half-inches (41 inches) 
and nine three-quarter inches (or 
634, inches) making them run for a 
lower corner across the length of the 
field and striking the opposite side. 
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The following suggestions have 
been sent us by a captain from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who believes that 
Scouts do not sing as much as they 
should. 

“When we sing ‘Smiles’ from® the 
song sheet we stand at ease during 
the first part, and snap into attention 
at the words ‘at attention,’ holding 
this position until the last line, when 
we all salute at the words ‘my girl, 
the good Girl Scout.’ Tell the cap- 
tains to try this, with all their lovely 
girls lined up in uniform and see 
what a splendid effect it makes. 

“‘On the Trail,’ words by Abbie 
Brown, music by Mabel W. Daniels, 
we use most effectively as a marching 
song. The girls love to open wide 
the windows and march around the 
gymnasium singing this song. This 
also needs much accent and a quick 
tempo. At the repetition of the cho- 
rus, where all the voices are in uni- 


son, we broaden the tempo a trifle. 
Only the small copies are on sale at 
Headquarters but the entire song with 
piano accompaniment can be ordered 
from Ditson & Co., East 34th Street, 
New York City. 


“‘Onward’ by Marion C. More- 
land, is sung by our troop at almost 
every public appearance. We sing it 
briskly and well-accented. 


“Why not have these songs taught 
at all the Camps? To me they seem 
more appropriate than college songs 
or comic songs, and could be used 
most happily on hikes, too. 

“These are merely suggestions 
from the experience of our Troop and 
we should love to hear from other 
troops who have ideas about songs.” 


Irauia P. Tomes, 
Captain, Troop 55, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF WAYCROSS, 
GA., RECEIVE CAMP SITE 


It is with the greatest pleasure that 
the Girl Scout council announces 
that through the generosity of Mr. 
Grover Jordan, the Girl Scouts of 
Waycross will be the possessors of 
five acres of land for a camp site. 

This will bring joy to many hearts 
as the girls have long desired a place 
where they could camp and the spot 
is ideal being only eight miles from 
the city, near enough to the river for 
them to enjoy all aquatic sports and 
with Augusta spring upon the site, 
which means good drinking water. 

All energies will now be centered 
upon the erection of a building of 
some kind, possibly a log cabin. 

It is possible ubon perfection of 
the camp, it may »e used by other 
Girl Scouts in the state, thereby put- 
ting us in touch with girls all around 
us. 








THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 11) 


moaned Tips, “and the look friend 
Dean Darrow gave me last week 
seemed to tell me to be on time this 
morning. Who ate my French note 
book? I know I left it here! I'd 
give a quarter to the kind friend 
who'd clean up this messy locker. 
Here’s two lunch boxes, ten odd 
gloves and no notebook.” 

“Honest, do you mean it?” asked 
Polly Lewis. 

“Mean what, honey?” asked Tips, 
who never could remember what she 
had said a sentence back. 

“Mean that you’d pay a quarter 
for cleaning out your locker,” re- 
peated Polly. 

“You bet,” laughed Tips, “want 
the job?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Polly. “I 
don’t know how to earn money. The 
girls were telling us about being Girl 
Scouts. We have to buy uniforms 
and I want to get the cash.” 

“Well, cleaning out lockers isn’t 
such a bad idea now, let me tell 
you,” said Nan approvingly. “Go to 
it, Polly, and get all the orders you 
can. Charge ’em a quarter and keep 
the lockers in order for two weeks 
for that amount. I'll wager you get 
your uniform before Les does—un- 
less she takes to something besides 
movie-acting for her income.” 

“What you going to do for yours?” 
Polly asked Martha as the group hur- 
ried along over toward the assembly 
hall. 

“Haven’t decided yet,” said Mar- 
tha. “Mother’s going away for two 
nights next week and we were going 
to eat at the club. She said she’d 
pay me a dollar a dinner if I’d mar- 
ket and cook and clean up by my- 
self.” 

“My family would pay me to stay 
away from the kitchen,” laughed 
Peggy. “What I know about cooking 
wouldn’t feed a gold fish!” 

“Oh, I can cook,” said Martha. 
“that is, I can cook some things— 
enough for two dinners and I believe 
T'll take mother up on her offer. Two 
dollars would be a start even if it 
wasn’t quite enough.” 

“Our second maid is home taking 
care of her sister’s children while 
they are sick,” said Leslie, “who 
wants the job of making beds at our 
house?” 

“Better keep that for yourself,” 
said Peggy, laughingly, “if movies 
fail, always have something to fall 
hack on—that’s my motto.” 

“How you people do encourage 
me!” said Leslie. “All right! You 
just wait!” 

It was Tuesday afternoon before 
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the trip to the north side studio 
could be undertaken. 

Leslie and Tips planned for it 
carefully, providing, as they thought, 
for every emergency. At first Leslie 
planned that Tips should go along 
in the role of maid, but that didn’t 
suit Tips even a little bit. 

“I’ve got just as good things to 
wear as you have, Les Garrison,” 
said Tips, firmly, “and I’m going to 
be a co-star or nothing—I am.” 

“All right, then,” said Les, good- 
naturedly, “we'll star together. Any- 
way we do rather set each other off— 
you're blonde and I’m so distinctly 
another type. You mustn’t be too 
disappointed if my type will photo- 

aph better than yours.” 

“Tll willingly leave that to the 
camera man,” said Tips tartly. “What 
you going to wear?” 

“My new bronze suit,” said Leslie, 
“because it sets off my hair better 
than anything I ever wore. And I’m 
going to wear mother’s sables—she 
didn’t take them south, you know, 
and they’re fearfully becoming.” 

“Sounds good, only you'll smother 
in sables,” replied Tips. “I’m going 
to wear a spanking new spring suit 
that certainly is a darling. And that 
tiny hat of bright green and a veil, 
my dear, you should wear a veil!” 
W hen the girls cilmbed into the car 

at three-thirty that afternoon 
the chauffeur forgot his dignity 
and stared—but fortunately the girls 
didn’t notice. They gave the north 
side number of the studio and then 
sat back in state, much impressed 
with themselves as they drove away. 
As a matter of fact, Leslie was not as 
stupid as one might think. Her fam- 
ily had a number of friends among 
business men connected with the stu- 
dio to which the girls were going, 
and many of them, in a thoughtless 
moment, had suggested that she 
would make a screen star. That she 
might take their remarks seriously 
had not occurred to them. But she 
did, and had often thought of doing 
the very thing she and Tips had un- 
dertaken to do that afternoon. 

As they sped off toward the north 
side she told Tips something of the 
people she knew, and of the appoint- 
ment she had made with one of her 
acquaintances by phone. 

“He always said that if I wanted 
to come up, I should just call him,” 
she added, “and so I did. But I 
didn’t tell him that we were coming 
for an engagement. We'll wait till 
we get there and then ask for the 
director. I think he’s the man who 
selects new stars. He'll be glad to 
see us you bet!” 

Arriving at the studio at exactly 
the appointed time, Leslie asked to 
be shown to Mr. Baldwin’s office. 
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There the girls were greeted most 
cordially and Mr. Baldwin rang for 
a guide to take them through the 
studios. He seemed very busy and 
not over impressed with the grown- 
up-ness of his visitors. In fact, he 
treated Leslie exactly as he always 
treated the young daughters of his 
good friends—as little girls. Evi- 
dently he didn’t notice the veils. 

he guide arrived and before the 

girls had time to recover breath, 
to get in a word about the reason for 
quarters but it was necessary to use 
another nearby camp as sleeping 
quarters for some of the girls. 

If the truth must be told, Leslie 
and Tips were greatly disappointed 
in the inside of that building. It 
was not thrilling or beautiful or— 
well anything that they had expected. 
It was dusty and filled with things. 
the guide called “sets”—corners of 
rooms and gardens and halls and 
yards. In some of these sets, folks 
were working, in two, pictures were 
being taken—the last for the day, 
the guide told the girls. But it all 
seems so “workish” as Leslie called it 
and not as thrilling as she had ex- 
pected. 

“When I get to be a star,” she 
whispered to Tips, “I’m going to 
have a beautiful place to work and 
whole gardens and rooms instead of 
these silly corners. Now let’s tell 
him we want to go back to the office 
and then let’s tend to business.” 

And surely enough, when they 
reached the office Leslie did get her 
courage up to tell Mr. Baldwin just 
what they wanted to do. But alas! 
Instead of grabbing her hand and 
welcoming into the profession, 
as Leslie had pictured him doing, he- 
sat back in his chair and laughed. 
Yes, laughed. As though that wasn’t 
enough, he called his associate, also- 
a friend of Mr. Garrison’s and to- 
gether they laughed and laughed till 
Tips and Leslie got so angry and 
dignified that even those amused men 
noticed the frigid atmosphere and’ 
stopped to apologize. 

“You must really excuse us,” said 
Mr. Baldwin, regretfully. “You see, 
couldn’t help it. My dear little girl, 
every day this studio is visited by 
movie-crazy girls who think they can 
act, and it struck us as awfully funny 
to think you two girls had it, too.” 

“But you said,” began Leslie. 

“Yes, I expect I did,” admitted 
Mr. Baldwin, regretfully “You see, 
all you girls like it so well that we 
slip into the habit of giving you com- 
plements by telling you that you’d 
do well on the screen. But if you 
want the truth, I might add we as- 
sumed you went to the movies 
enough and had brains enough to, 
know that movie acting is a real’ 
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business undertaken by hard working 
people as a profession and that it is 
not a stunt tor mere school girls.” 

The blow had fallen! ' 

When the girls got back into the 
car again and started for home Les- 
lie declared that her heart and her 
pride were broken and that never 
again would she be the same. 

“You mean you're’ hungry,” 
laughed Tips lightly. “Well, 1 will 
say it was a hard jolt, but why worry? 
So long as the girls don’t find out I 
don’t care. But if you ever breathe 
it to one of the girls at Grant High 
Ill never speak to you again, Leslie 
Garrison!” 

And that is why, that, in spite of 
questions and hints and all sorts of 
detective work, the girls at the high 
school never heard a word about that 
much heralded trip to the studio— 
never a word. 

But—-where was the money to 
come from? 

For two days, anything so com- 
mon (though hard to get hold of) 
as money was mote or less forgotten 
in the desire to find out about the 
studio trip. But as the hours passed 
and not a single hint brought any 
news, the girls grew tired of asking 
unanswered questions and each began 
again to figure on her own problem. 

Martha’s was hardly a_ problem, 
for she knew enough of cooking to 
earn the money promised while her 
mother was away. Peggy had thought 
of a plan of developing some films 
for the Grant High News and get- 
ting for herself the money paid usu- 
ally to a professional. Phyllis an- 
nounced that she was making some 
nighties for her cousin and was to 
be paid a dollar a garment for the 
plain ones and a dollar and a half 
for the ones with more work. This 
would net her four dollars and, if 
she had time to make another, five, 
so she was settled. 

ips surprised the crowd by appear- 

ing at school one morning with 
six adorable little vanity cases, made 
from boxes decorated with flowers 
dene in vari-colored sealing wax— 
all so dainty and attractive that she 
had no trouble selling them for 
thirty-five cents each—twenty-five of 
which was clear profit for her work. 
Also she took orders for enough 
more to make the money she needed. 

But nobody knew what Leslie was 
doing. If she had a plan or an idea 
she kept it carefully to herself. Not 
until the second meeting, the first in 
the parish house. did the girls find 
out what she was doing. There, in 
response to a query from Miss Shaw, 
Leslie said, “Yes, I’ve three dollars 
already and I’ll have more soon.” 
And then, with a look of reckless 
defiance at her friends she added, “I 
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earned it doing the second girl’s 
work and I'll have another whole 
week before she gets back.” 

“Bully for you!” shouted the 
whole patrol, and Martha added, 
“who says Les won't make a Scout 
worth having?” 


CHAPTER XII 
The Beach Party 


S the weeks, after Jacqueline 

first suggested the Girl Scout 

idea to the girls at Grant High, 
flew by, the organization gradually 
became perfected. The patrol of se- 
nior and junior girls chose the name 
of Crocus for their patrol name and 
put the flower emblem on their uni- 
forms. To outsiders it might seem 
queer for senior girls to choose the 
name of so small and modest a 
flower for their own; but to the girls 
of that patrol, it seemed perfect. 
Never would they forget the first 
meeting they held as regular Girl 
Scouts! How they went home with 
their captain after the meeting and 
there in her front yard saw exactly 
eight dainty crocuses in full bloom. 

“That’s just us!” exclaimed Peggy 
as she counted the blossoms. 

“Then that’s our name,” proposed 
Martha. 

Up to that time the name of the 
patrol had been a much debated 
question. The handbook advised the 
use of names of flowers or birds or 
trees, but nothing the girls could 
think of seemed to suit their par- 
ticular fancy. These brave spring 
blossoms, the first of the season, 
seemed to typify their own first at- 
tempts at Scouting, and when the 
number of blossoms proved exactly 
the same as the number of Scouts 
the matter was settled. 

The younger girls had _ politely 
waited till the others chose their 
name, but as soon as the word Crocus 
was announced the other patrol put 
the Oak symbol on their uniforms 
and began trying to live up to the 
sturdiness and strength of their 
name. 

By this time every one of the six- 
teen girls was a Girl Scout, having 
successfully passed the Tenderfoot 
tests, and every girl either had her 
uniform or was making one. Also 
several were well on their way to- 
ward the proud possession of Merit 
Badges. Miss Shaw recognized with 
pride that her girls were active and 
worth-while Scouts, so very active 
that she had to call for assistance, 
and the girls had secured the help of 
Bernice Gilbert, a charming college 
junior who was just ready, now, to 
qualify as a lieutenant to the troop. 

But Miss Shaw realized that all 
work and no play makes dull folks 












so, though the girls scoffed at the 
idea of anything so jolly being work 
-—any of it—still, she thought a bit 
of pure play would be a_ popular 
idea, and she asked the girls what 
they would like to do. 


“A picnic at the dunes would be 
fun,” suggested Peggy. 

“I don’t want to start objections,” 
said Miss Shaw, “and I love the 
dunes, but I really do think we 
ought to try something nearer home 
fcr our first attempt.” 


“We might drive up the north 
shore and have a beach party near 
Ravinia,” suggested Nan. “The base- 
ball teams did that one year and it 
was piles of fun.” 

“Yes-s-s,” agreed Miss Shaw, “that 
would be fun.” 

“But you think it isn’t good 
Scouting to depend on cars,” sug- 
gested Martha, as she rightly guessed 
the cause of Miss Shaw’s hesitation. 

“Why not have the party right on 
our own Jackson Park Beach,” sug- 
gested Phyllis. “That’s near enough, 
goodness knows! Not over a mile 
from school. We could have a fire 
there exactly as well as at Ravinia, 
aud it’s near enough to walk.” 
eeyes, let’s,” exclaimed Martha, 

“and let’s have weenies and a 
lar roast. That’s so much easier and 
so much more fun than fussing with 
a lot of baskets and fancy food. We 
can appoint a committee for buying 
the rolls and weenies—” 

“Don’t forget the pickles!” inter- 
rupted Leslie. 

“Can’t we have something sweet?” 
asked Polly, who in spite of being 
several pounds overweight, was al- 
ways on the lookout for more sweets. 

“Weenies and lemons are all you 
get this trip, Miss Lewis,” threat- 
ened Nan cruelly, “the rolls and cake 
will be eaten by them as needs them, 
as the lady who rules our kitchen 
says.” 

There was little for Miss Shaw to 
do by the way of planning. Martha 
and Nan and Leslie invited them- 
selves to be the commissary depart- 
ment and do the buying at a cost— 
so they were instructed—of not to 
exceed twenty cents per person. 
Peggy, Phyllis and Margy were to be 
head cooks with assistants from the 
Oak Patrol to be appointed later. 
Tips promised to have enough wood 
and kindling and matches on hand 
for the fire. Everybody was to meet 
at school at five on the following 
Friday afternoon. 

After baseball practice that very 
same day the commissary department 
went to Fifty-fifth Street to order sup- 
plies. At a bakery Miss Shaw had 
recommended, they ordered six dozen 
rolls—four for each Scout. At the 




















first meat shop they went to they 
found only the large size weenies, 
and were dismayed to discover that 
to order four apiece of those would 
bankrupt them. They were so dis- 
tressed that even the butcher took 
pity on them and advised them to 
go to a rival shop some distance east 
and buy the small-sized weenies car- 
ried there. 

“They won’t cost as much,” he as- 
sured them. 

“But will they be as good?” asked 
Leslie. 

“Oh,” said the man with a shrug, 
“ood to be sure. But next time you 
Le very rich and get big ones. Then 
I give you ten per cent off if you 
come here.” 

The girls went as directed and 
found just what they wanted and the 
butcher promised to deliver the pack- 
age to the school office at three-thirty 
on Friday afternoon. 

By the time the pickles were pur- 
chased there wasn’t a cent left for 
sweets. 

“Polly'll never speak to us again 
if we don’t have something else,” 
laughed Nan. “Can’t we think of 
something?” 

“Apples?” suggested Leslie. 

“Too late in the season for them,” 
said Martha practically. 

“And bananas ure so dry,” ob- 
jected Nan. 

“I know what,” suggested Martha 
suddenly, “come on over to my 
house after Scout meeting Thursday 
and we can make some cookies. I 
know a dandy recipe that I tried 
the other day and it’s cheap as can 
he and awfully good. We can make 
’em and take ‘em as our treat—l 
know mother’ll be willing.” 

The cooking part of the patror 
was busy with its own plans all the 
while. They invested forty cents m 
two wire toasters--that money did 
not have to count in the twenty cents 
per as the toasters were to be part of 
the regular equipment of the troop. 
Also five cents each for two wire 
toasting forks the right length for 
toasting weenies or marshmallows. 
For thesé, the three girls made covers 
of black oil cloth which fastened 
neatly with snappers and would keep 
the utensils clean and fresh for « 
long journey or during storage. 

Tips scouted along the beach and 
discovered to her dismay that the 
wood there was all so water soaked 
that she would have to carry consid- 
crable if she wanted to make sure of 
having a fine fire. 

“You won’t catch me lugging old 
wood clear over there,” she said to 
herself, and then she happened to 
think that she could have plenty of 
assistance if she asked for it. So 
she requested Lieut. Gilbert to ap- 
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point a fire detail of six girls. These 
Scouts met at Tip’s house Wednesday 
afterpoon at five, and in half an hour 
perfected their plans. What those 
plans were no one was to know till 
the afternoon of the party. But from 
the glances of that fire detail whe... 
any questions were asked by otnes 
Scouts, it was easy to see that some 
fun was a-foot. 

About ten minutes before five on 
Friday afternoon the yard in front 
of school appeared to overflow with 
Scouts. It’s surprising how many 
sixteen girls can appear to be when 
they’ run hither and yon and are as 
happily excited as these girls were. 
Also they had a big audience of ad- 
miring friends—girls who had stayed 
for the baseball practice and who, 
seeing the fun, wished with all their 
hearts that they, too, were Girl 
Scouts. 

Promptly at two minutes to five 
Tips and her fire brigade disap- 
peared. Two minutes later they were 
back again and Jerry, the head jan:- 
tor, was with them. They had per- 
suaded him to store their supplies 
for them and now they brought from 
the store room armsful of supplies 
for a great fire. 

“I'd like to know how you think 
all that junk is to be got over to the 
beach,” cried Leslie, when she saw 
the piles of wood and kindling. 

“You're going to carry it, darling,” 
replied Tips sweetly, “or at least 
you ll carry your share.” And the 
girls saw what was meant. 

The fire detail had prepared bun- 
dles of wood and kindling and had 
divided all their supplies into sixteen 
equal parts. Each part was tied 
snugly and had a loop for slinging it 
over an arm or shoulder. 

“It’s as easy as can be,” Tips ex- 
plained, “each one of you take a load 
and it won’t be heavy a bit. Then 
we are sure of plenty of dry wood 
and we have the fun of carrying it 
all ourselves and being independent 
of an auto.” 

The idea was novel enough to be 
popular and each Scout picked up 
her share ready to start. 

“Where’s our share?” asked the 
captain, “do you think your captain 
and lieutenant want to be slackers?” 

“We'll let you take charge of the 
matches,” said Tips. “That’s the most 
important, if not the heaviest, part.” 

The commissary department had 
packed the food in light-weight 
pasteboard boxes so that there would 
be nothing to carry home and with a 
little help from the cooks, the sup- 
plies were all evenly divided up and 
the march to the beach began. 

Along the Midway, now springing 
into fresh green beauty of spring- 

(Continued on page 27) 






THE CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
In King Arthur's Court 
Produced by William Fox 
Almost every Girl Scout has read 
of King Arthur's court and _ the 
Knights of the Round Table at Came- 
lot. 





Who but Mark Twain could con- 
ceive of an up-to-date Yankee being 
transported to Camelot and arriving 


at court in evening clothes! Harry 
Myers as “The Yarkee” and Pauline 
Stark as “Sandy” surely have some 
exciting and unusual adventures. 

Scenes where Merlin tries to work 
his magic to the downfall of Sir 
Boss, as the Yankee is called—can 
can best be left to the picture itself, 
which gives you many more thrills 
than space allows us to mention. 

The captions make you laugh and 
every Girl Scout who goes to see this 
picture will spend a most enjoyable 
afternoon. 


JUST A SUGGESTION 

Would you like to hear how The 
Mountain Laurel Troop No. 150 
raised money to help the Hoover 
Fund? 

We put our eight heads together 
and thought hard, very hard, but not 
long, for a wonderful idea suggested 
itself to all of us. Why not have a 
dance and sell refreshments? As we 
are all members of the Y. W. C. A. 
they gladly reserved for us, without 
charge, two large rooms with a small 
stage in one of them. This meant that 
we had to have an entertainment at- 
so. However this did not trouble us 
much for our troop is quite talented, 
so we arranged a little program con- 
sisting of five members. But the band 
was a real problem! How can a small 
troop hire a band on a hard-up treas- 
ury? Luckily, we had friends who 
played different instruments, and in 
a short time we had a dandy eight- 
piece band at our disposal. The re- 
freshments were all donated by our 
girls, except the ice cream, which was 
paid for with money from the treas- 
ury. 

In a week we were all ready, even 
to the tickets, and it is needless to 
say that the two rooms were filled to 
an overflowing capacity. Our little 
affair was a huge success and not 
only that—we made thirty dollars 
clear profits—three times as much as 
we expected to make. 

Also believing in that wise old 
saying, “Charity begins at home,” we 
gave ten dollars to our own veterans 
of the World War. The rest went 
to that worthy cause, the Hoover 
Fund. 

I am sure that we'd be glad to do 
it all over again, so happy were we 
to be able to give to the needy. 

B. G. 





DON’T FORGET! 
“The Golden Eaglet,” your 


own moving picture, is always 
available for use at entertain- 


ments. 
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HOLT, MINN. 


A troop of twenty-four girls was 
organized in Holt, Minn., in* Oc- 
tober, 1919. While the girls were 
preparing for their Tenderfoot test 
a part of each meeting was given 
over to story telling, so the girls 
could tell stories to the children 
while caring for them at parents’ 
night, while the parents attended the 
Parent-Teacher meeting. 


Our troop went to Thief River Falls 
in Pennington County and gave a 
Scout demonstration which resulted 
in the formation of ten troops! They 
entertained us at dinner and a movie. 


In May we went in automobiles to 
Warren, in Marshall County, and 
gave another demonstration. The 
Mothers’ Club is to take charge of 
the organization there, and we hope 
for good results. They entertained us 
at dinner, too. 

With money we raised at basket so- 
cials and entertainments we sent 
$20 to National Headquarters; we 
bought a slide for the school play- 
ground, and a scale for weighing 
and measuring the school children. 

Each patrol has entertained the 
troop. One patrol gave a birthday 
party, another a sleigh ride and bean 
and wiener roast at a log cabin, and 
the third patrol gave a masquerade 
party. 

Besides these, we've enjoyed many 
parties, have had basket ball, volley 
ball games, and hiked and drilled a 
plenty! Mothers interested in our 
Scouts have given parties for the 
troop, too. 


We have started community games 
for old and young in our small town 
of only 300! We hope to do more 
to spread Scouting. 

V. RK. L., 
Captain, Troop 1 


CLARION, PA. 


Hail, Scouts! You have never 
heard from us before for this is our 
first appearance in public. We are 
from Clarion, a small town in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. We organized our 
troop last October with fourteen 
girls enrolled. But, in spite of the 
small number we couldn’t keep in 
the background. Our first activity 
was when we took part in the parade 
in our town on Armistice Day. 

Now there has been a Boy Scout 
organization in our town for a good 
many years, and I'll tell you they 
were surprised to see us parade. They 
thought we were a sham but they 
have certainly found out different 
since. By November 12th fourteen 
girls had taken their tests. Now we 


have fifty-four Tenderfoot and eight 
Second-class Scouts. Our troop is 
rapidly increasing. 

The first thing we did to raise 
money was a candy sale. We earned 
$30, and since that, at every sale we 
held, we earned at least $15, and 
the population of our town is 3,000. 
Can you beat that? The first real 
party we gave was last February, 
when we gave a “Sock Social.” Each 
Scout invited a guest. This too, was 
a grand success, in that we earned 
$22. Only last week we gave a Dime 
Social and invited the Boy Scouts, at 
which we earned $20. We are trying 
to save money to buy equipment for 
a camp. We have also contributed 
$10 to Hoover Fund. Over $450 has 
passed through our treasury since 
October. 

Our latest addition is an orchestra, 
consisting of a piano, three mando- 
lins, and two violins. You should 
just hear them play our Captain 
Song, set to the music of “Margie,” 
and the other songs we have com- 
posed to “N’Everything,” “Avalon,” 
“Rosie,” “Kiss a Miss,” “Feather 
Your Nest,” and “Hold Me.” 

Now we are looking forward to 
going camping, and although we 
haven’t had much experience, we 
know we'll just love the rules and 
regulations of a Girl Scout Camp. 


M. B. 


NAPLES, N. Y. 


I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL very 
much. My mother gave it to my sis- 
ter and me for a birthday present and 
we were simply dee-lighted with it. 
We have quite a time whenever it 
comes, over who shall see it first! I 
especially like the “Scouting News 
from Abroad” section. 

The Naples Scouts have been or- 
ganized four years this month, so we 
are planning a party to celebrate. We 
will invite the newly organized pa- 
trol and all the mothers. 

We have not been idle-the past 
year although you have not heard 
much from us. We have two basket- 
ball teams and have been practicing 
all winter. We played preliminary 
games before the American Legion 
games, and had heaps of fun. We 
are planning to march Decoration 
Day. 

M. C., 
Scribe, Troop No. 1 


SCRANTON, PA. 

The Girl Scouts earned 
year by distributing telephone books 
in all but the questionable sections of 


$400 a 


the city. They get 2 1-2 cents for 
each book left and 1 1-2 cents for 
each book taken up, making 4 cents 
on each visit. 

. 











THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 25) 


time, skirting along the lagoon which 
sparkled in the afternoon sunshine, 
and over to the big lake the girls 
went, walking single file in real 
Scout fashion, and singing snatches 
of favorite songs as they marched. 
The wind from the south made the 
beach seem warm and summery while 
tle chill left from winter was just 
enough in evidence to make a fire a 
pleasant addition. 

When the beach was reached the 
girls broke ranks and began the seri- 
ous business of making a fire. To 
Polly had been assigned this very im- 
portant task and she had “studied 
up” till she knew exactly what she 
wanted to do and how to do it. 

First, she found a great log, and 
with the help of two of the girls, 
rolled it into place. Then two small- 
er, half burned logs were placed and 
a hollow scooped out to make the 
draft just right. Next she laid the 
actual material for ihe fire, carefully 
using the smallest kindling and sav- 
ing the choice wood for later use. It 
was no wonder that with everything 
just right she was able to make her 
fire with the first and only match 
she used. 

For the first fifteen minutes she 
kept it going briskly. By that time 
she was beginning to have some beau- 
tiful coals and the sand between the 
logs was getting good and-hot. 

“Five minutes more and you can 
begin cooking,” she announced to the 
cooks, and the welcome news pro- 
duced cheers of approval. 

Boxes were then unpacked, toasters 
made ready and “bread line” formed, 
and in five minutes, promptly, the 
cooks went to work. The girls had 
the group so seated that the cooks 
who toasted the weenies passed them 
on to the next girls who thrust them 
into the split rolls. These girls in 
turn passed the filled rolls to the 
next girls who put a slice of pickle 
in with the weenie, and these girls 
passed them on to the other who 
were privileged to begin actual eat- 
ing. 

As soon as a girl had eaten one 
weenie sandwich she moved up near- 
er the fire and took a turn at being 
cook and then went on down the line. 
By this method no girl had to get 
too hot and tired cooking and each 
Scout had a chance at every job. 

After the weenies had disappeared 
the cookies were enjoyed and the 
cooks were declared to be as good 
as professionals. Then Miss Shaw 
produced her surprise—boxes of 
marshmallows for toasting and for 
an hour the girls sat around the 
smouldering coals, singing and toast- 
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ing and eating and enjoying the novel 
experience. 

At last when the new spring moon 
had changed from white to silver, 
and was showing tints of gold, when 
the twilight hush was falling over 
the still lake, Polly gathered up every 
scrap of paper and every box and 
tossed it on the fire. Scouts, she 
knew, always leave a picnic ground 
tidy. By the brilliant light of the 
flame the girls enjoyed a “sing” and 
then—the party was over. 

Every girl was safe at home before 
the night was really dark, and each 
girl declared that she had had the 
“best ever” time and that this was 
only the first of the countless num- 
bers of parties the Girl Scouts meant 
to have. 


CHAPTER 13 

The Freshman Sophomore Meet 
i was lucky that the girls had 

their beach party just when they 

did for the strenuous work of 
preparing for the Freshman-Sopho- 
more drill began the following Mon- 
day morning. This drill, or meet, 
was a yearly event between the two 
classes and was entered into with 
keen enthusiasm. For some weeks 
ahead the two classes practiced ap- 
paratus work in the gym, drilling in 
military tactics, running races and 
folk dancing. Then on the night of 
the meet, each class gave an exhibi- 
tion—before a big audience of ad- 


_miring parents and friends—of their 


best work. A committee of judges 
sitting around with pencils poised 
over notebooks added a certain spice 
to the occasion and then, at the end 
of the meet while the judges ‘were 
making their verdict, the uppér class 
girls did some stunt, often a basket- 
ball game for exhibition. 

It was a tradition of the school 
that the freshman girls should win. 
Nobody knew why, unless, perhape, 
their newness at high school work 
gave an added incentive to hard prac- 
tice and grinding drill. Sophomore 
girls, in times passed, had been known 
to say that the very fact that fresh- 
man girls were new gave them an 
advantage and that the judges ex- 
pected far more of the older girls. 
But everyone knew that alibis were 
bad sportsmanship and such treach- 
ery was not mentioned aloud. 

Last year, however, for some un- 
known reason the freshman . class 
was defeated, so this year they were 
determined to win—and they knew 
it would not be easy because the 
sophomore class was a good one and 
was working as hard as possible. Of 
course the older girls came in for 
their share of work and fun in the 
meet because they had to help the 
younger classes. The seniors were 
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class sisters of the sophs and the ju- 
niors looked after the freshmen. 
There was the gym to decorate, cheers 
to make up and practice and a thou- 
sand and one small duties for the 
older girls. 
t four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Friday, the day of the meet, the 
gym sounded like a boiler shop; it 
was so noisy. Senior girls were 
stringing ribbons of paper in red and 
white, across the balcony; juniors 
were in a corner pounding furiously 
im a great sign that was to mark 
their side; a few belated girls were 
taking their last try at apparatus 
practice and Miss Voorhes was try- 
ing to put the last finishing touches 
on the folk dancing. 

“Betty!” she exclaimed, “do re- 
member that you turn to the right 
there! No, not you, Florence; I 
said Betty! And remember your 
partner! Girls! Now do pay a little 
attention and get this right! Ready 
now—Ah-h!” And the dance began. 

But that was all it did do. Not 
ten measures had been played till 
Betty had lost her place, Florence 
who had forgotten who her partner 
was actually turned around and whis- 
pered to Martha in a loudly echoing 
stage whisper, “Don’t you dare go 
home, Martie, till you drill us in 
that new cheer again.” 

The noise and disappointment 
were too much for poor Miss Voor- 
hes. Usually she was what the girls 
liked to call a “good sport,” but the 
excitement, responsibility, noise and 
bard work of the last few days had 
made her very tired and nervous and 
she simply sat down on the floor in a 
heap. 

“It’s no use, girls,” she said, 
firmly. “We might as well give up. 
You haven’t any brains and you re- 
fuse to use any stray bits of common 
sense you may have—or perhaps you 
haven’t any of that. We'd better call 
off the drill.” 

“Oh, Miss Voorhes!” exclaimed 
the girls contritely, ““we’re not so bad 
as all that! Try us again!” 

“No; I’m not going to,” replied 
the teacher. “You’ve had your last 
chance. I’m too dead tired to stay 
here in this place another minute. 
Of course we can’t call off the drill 
—you’'ll just have to show yourselves 
up as stupid children before the 
whole audience. What’ll they think 
of me I don’t care to contemplate. 
That’s all for today. Meet here at 
seven sharp.” 

And without a backward look she 
hurried out of the room. 

“Now look what you’ve gone and 
done,” said Leslie to Joe as the door 
banged shut. 

“No more than you with your fool 
decorations,” retorted Joe. 
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“Well, a lot of good all your post- 
mortems as to who’s to blame will 
do,” said Phyllis. “The point is, are 
we going to let the school be dis 
graced or are we not?” 

“Answer number one, we are not,” 
said Tips. 

“Go to the head of the class, Miss 
Laughlin,” said Margy, admiringly, 

aren't you the clever person, 
though?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Marg, shut up 
so we can think!” exclaimed Martha. 
“Now, girls,” she added to the young- 
er girls assembled, “how much do 
you know and how much ought you 
practice some more?” 

“Well,” began Polly thoughtfully, 
“we're weak on apparatus and drill 
and they’re miserable at dancing— 
you could see that,” she added 
cruelly. 

“Who knows the dance?” asked 
Martha. 

“Nobody in our class,” replied 
Joe, “you could see that.” 

“I know it,” said Phyllis, “be- 
cause it’s the same one we had last 
year. If you girls will come over 
here I'll make you learn it or know 
the reason why.” 

“That’s the stunt, Phil,” said the 
sophomores approvingly, “go to it.” 

“All right,” agreed Martha, “you 
and some other juniors make ’em 
learn it—and we only have fifteen 
minutes till Jerry’ll be along to put 
us out. I'll take the freshman for 
drilling—I don’t know their pet 
stunts but I’ve been studying drilling 
for Girl Scout work and I'll make 
em obey orders and that'll be more 
than they’ve been doing,” she added 
fiercely. 

“But can’t we go on with the dec- 
orations?” asked Leslie. 

“Sure you can,” replied Martha 
with ungrammatical firmness that 
was most convincing, “and if one of 
my squad hear a pound or look a 
look or speak a word they’re out— 
that’s the end of them.” 

ever had the girls seen Martha so 

excited and so determined. Phil 
took her dancers over to the corner 
by the piano and put them through 
their paces with a vim that would 
have astonished Miss Voorhes. Mar- 
tha took the rest of the floor, and the 
way she marched those dazed girls 
up and down, backward, sideways 
and oblique would have done credit 
to a veteran. Not for mere fun had 
she studied her Scout handbook— 
she knew orders and how to give 
them. 

“There, now,” she said, when the 
line came to a sharp halt with a 
breathlessness that warned her the 
girls were getting tired, “time for 
you to go home. Each one of you 
scoot! Take a bath, eat some warm 
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supper—not a fancy dinner with de- 
sert and stuff that won’t be good for 
vou—and be back here on time!” 
‘The girls blinked and went. When 

Martha gave orders they simply 
had to mind there was nothing else 
to do. 

When the outside door banged on 
the last departing lower classman 
Margy dropped down on the floor 
with a giggle. 

“Honestly, Martie, if they'd have 
stayed another minute, I’d have had 
hysterics!” she cried. “The way they 
started when modest Martie started 
erdering them around and bossing 
like a section boss! How could you 
do it?” 

“Do it?” exclaimed Peggy, “You 
ask her? Can’t you see she’s a tyrant 
and been masquerading all these 
years?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” laughed 
Martha, “as you very well know. But 
those youngsters had to be jumped 
out of their bad habits by something. 
Fact of the matter is they’ve been 
training too hard and they've nearly 
gone stale—that’s what they’ve done. 
So I thought I'd scare them. They'll 
do all right tonight, never you fear.” 

“How'd you know all that stuff to 
drill them?” asked Blanche. 

“Learned it in her Scout book,” re- 
plied Jack before Martha had a 
chance to answer. 

“Sure enough,” agreed Martha, 
“and I didn’t know what I was study- 
ing it for, either, only I wanted to 
‘Be Prepared’ and thought I’d learn 
“,” 

“Bright idea,” approved Leslie, 
“but if this old gym is to be pre- 
pared, we'd better get busy, ladies.” 
And thée’crowd of seniors and juniors 
fell to work with a will. 

Two hours after the girls left the 
gym it looked like a different place. 
In the glow of bright lights the gym 
looked like a fairyland. Streamers 
of red and of green and of white 
swayed in the gentle drafts; gay pos- 
ters bordered the walls and a crowd 
of happy excited girls in snow 
white middies and freshly pressed 
bloomers looked as fresh and rested 
as though the day had just begun. 
The freshmen wore big green ties and 
the sophomores ties of bright red 
and very trig and gay they each one 
looked. 

The orchestra tuning up, the gath- 
ering crowds, Miss Voorhes, rested 
and quite gorgeous with her huge 
corsage—the gift of the senior girls, 
all looked entirely different from 
the scene of the late afternoon. 

“It’s going to be a success after all 
the croaking,” said Tips, excitedly, 
as she rushed over to see that the 
Freshman mascot, dainty little Jane 
Warren, daughter of the principal, 





was not going to feel shy among so 
many admiring girls. 

“Polly’s taking care of me,” said 
Jane happily, “Polly’n Grace—n I’m 
all right.” 

“That’s a good girl,” said Tips, ap- 
provingly, “and if Polly has to de 
something out there,” and_ she 
pointed out toward the gym, “you 
won't mind staying alone?” 

“I won't mind,” replied Jane, 
“not if Polly’s ali right I won’t.” 

The whistle biew and after each 
class had had a chance to cheer for 
its rival, the meet began. 

The freshman dancing and the 
sophomore marching went off beau- 
tifully. 

“I don’t see how they’re ever going 
to tell which is best,” groaned Nan. 
“They're both doing wonderfully.” 

“Wait till apparatus work,” said 
Martha, “Then’s when trouble _be- 
gins because they can see each girl 
and have time to be as fussy as they 
please,” replied Leslie. 

And at that minute freshman ap- 
paratus work was called. 

Polly was to do ladder work and 
she had worked hard for two weeks 
and the girls all expected her to do 
some wonderful werk. Miss Voor- 
hes was most particular that every 
girl should be protected from pos- 
sible danger as she climbed or jumped 
so groups of the upper class girls 
were stationed here and there to help 
when needed. The senior girls helped 


_the freshman—who were, in a way, 


opponents—and the Juniors helped 
the sophs. 
artha happened to be stationed 
near the ladder where Polly had 
to to her stunt adn it was her task to 
see that when one particular part of 
the work was done the ladder was 
properly adjusted for the next work. 

Polly, on her ladder, and four 
other freshman girls on similar lad- 
ders down the line, had done straight 
climbing and going under the ladder 
hanging by hands. Every girl had 
done her best and not a fault could 
he found with form or act. Then 
the ladders were straightened and 
braced for the next work which was 
the hardest of all. Each girl was 
to climb up the straight part of the 
ladder, round over tlie edge and walk 
across the part of the ladder that 
was some eight feet above the floor— 
all without touching anything with 
outstretched hands. It wasn’t such a 
hard feat to do in ordinary gym 
work, but before a breathless crowd 
it did take courage. 

Up they went, the five girls exactly 
together, over the turn, standing 
straight. Now there was just the 
strip across the top, the slipping 
through and they would be back on 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Suggestions for Girl Scouts 
















HAVERSACK NO. 2 MESS KITS 





$1.50 No. 1 Aluminum 

$3.50 
Embroidered Pi A Tin, with 
Handkerchiefs steel frying pan, 

Linen, 40c $2.50 


Cotton, 25c 


STATIONERY 
50c Box WEB BELT WITH HOOKS, 55c. 








CANTEENS 
No. 1 Aluminum $2.75 No. 2 Tin, $1.50. 





Handy Flashlight, Price. $1.50. 












SCOUT KNIVES 
(With Special shield) 


No. 1 Four Blades with can opener screw 
driver and handy blade...............-. $1.50 
Ble, 2, 2 BbmBew: ci cccecenedscsscccccoce 1.00 
(Both have Girl Scout Emblem engraved 
on blade) 


SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c. 


























KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Dothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Add a few drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and + gy again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


te make a fine dustless duster. Or 
machines with it. 
ftub ito over bathroom fixtures and 
a how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware 
——— anne. and gen 
stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz 
2538 CHlandy 6 ,50c. hisoi is 
Patent —_ Oil Cans, 3 
If your ae 
doce — carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 

















FREE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
andthe mn 

















IF YOU ARE A GIRL SCOUT YOU NEED 
The American Girl 

It Contains the Only 
Up-to-date account of Girl Scout 
doings. These are all described 
delightfully by the scouts them- 
selves in he AMERICAN 
GIRL. 

As For the Stories 
They are carefully selected with 
an eye to real fun and excitement. 
“Regular girls” like “regular 
stories.” The AMERICAN GIRL 
remembers that and has .t least 
three good ones every month. 

And That Isn’t All 
Every month there is a page of 
foreign Scout news. 

There Are New Ideas, Too 
That are likely to be just what 
you are looking for. 

Scout News Scout Fun Scout Helps 
$1.50 a Year 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
189 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 

The Girl Scouts of Dallas have the 
honor of presenting the most suc- 
cessful pageant given here this 
season. The entertainment was en- 
titled “The American Girl,” with a 
prologue written by Mrs. Mary Fol- 
som Wynne, and episodes dating 
from the days of the Indians to the 
present time. The Children of the 
American Revolution, the Children 
of the Confederacy, the Junior Audu- 
bon Society, two High School orches- 
tras and pupils of two dancing teach- 
ers took part, as did a dramatic class 
directed by Jonas Rosenfield, who 
wrote and presented a Girl Scout 
play “Kitty Kats,” that is destined to 
hecome widely known and popular. 
The program, which was a matinee 
performance in the Majestic theatre 
opened with a Boy Scout demonstra- 
tion, and closed with “Girl Scouts at 
Work and Play.” The Brownie 
Scouts introduced this scene with a 
May-pole dance, directed by Captain 
Regina Hart. Mrs. Olga F. Hearst, 
assisted by Captain C. R. Wallin, 
put on a splendid exhibition of 
Scouting. Girls from about fifteen 
troops participated, those having 
-} passed the Tenderfoot test being in 
uniform, the others in middy suits 
of white. A large audience cheered 
the performance, and a tidy sum was 
realized. Prizes will be awarded the 
Scouts selling the greatest number 
of tickets, while the troop carrying 
off the sweep-stakes prize will be the 
guests of Captain A. H. Brundage at 
a party and “spread.” The City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs has asked 
the Girl Scouts to appear in a June 
fete, now being planned. 

M. F. W. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. 

Up to the present time Conners- 
ville Girl Scouts have not recorded 
any of their doings in THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 

On Wednesday evening May 4th, 
Eagle Troop No. 1 of Connersville 
received into its membership 13 Ten- 
derfoot Scouts. It was our first cere- 
mony since organizing, and it was in- 
deed an impressive one. The girls 
deed an impressive one. The girls’ 
parents wanted to know just what 
it was that was taking them 
out each Wednesday evening, so the 
mothers were invited to watch the 
ceremony and enjoy the games and 
food that came afterward. All en- 
joyed themselves and the mothers 
saw that Scouting was really a won- 
derful thing for their girls and of- 
fered help wherever they could give 
it. One is planning to have the girls 
out to spend the night under apple 
trees some time in the near future. 





This troop also has had two food 
markets clearing nearly fifty dollars, 
the money to be used to buy uni- 
forms. 

We have a captains’ and lieuten- 
ants’ organization which holds a 
supper the first Tuesday in each 
month, at which they discuss what 
they have been doing with their girls 
and receive inspirations from what 
the others are doing. Our organiza- 
tion consists of 16 members. 

May 19th our entire organization 
of Girl Scouts put on an entertain- 
ment to raise money. The program 
consisted of stunts from each patrol 
and a play, “The Taming of Hor- 
rors.” We feel we have the real 
Horrors among us for she takes the 
part wonderfully. We shall be glad 
to loan her if any one needs her. The 
local playhouse has donated the scen- 
ery and three of the girls are taking 
care of the stage property. 

Some times we have become very 
much discouraged over the way our 
organization is running but when we 
realize what we have done we become 
a little better satisfied. We have 
nearly 115 girls interested in Scout- 
ing and a great many now working 
on their Second Class test. 

The girls who have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading THE AMERICAN 
Girt like it immensely and some are 
getting subscriptions from people 
who are not Scouts but interested. 


Local Directer 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Allegheny County Girl Scouts are 
to have an unusual opportunity to 
learn how to can fruits and vege 
tables this summer through the co- 
operation of the Home Economics 
bureau of State college. Instruc- 
tion has been promised to every 
Scout troop that asks for it and each 
troop has been asked to note the fol- 
lowing points with regard to the 
demonstrations: 

There is no charge connected with 
them. 

The instructor would like at least 
10 Scouts to be present—or any num- 
ber up to 35 or 40. 

Demonstrations can be given in any 
community where there is a room 
with a stove or a hot plate and some- 
one who will provide sufficient fruit 
and vegetables for a demonstration, 
a kettle to cook them in and a few 
pint jars. 

Just one lesson is given—the in- 
structor doing the canning and ex- 
plaining her various steps so that the 
Scouts can do likewise in their own 
kitchens. 





















SUMMER CAMP IN SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY 


Summer camp—the “most glori- 
ous” of all the good times of the 
year—was held at Del Mar from 
June 20 to July 4, with the largest, 
most enthusiastic band of Scouts reg- 
istered that has ever yet responded to 
roll call and submitted to “inspec- 
tion” in San Diego County, Califor- 
nia. 
The entire two weeks, for more 
than 150 girls, was crowded to the 
utmost with all out-of-door joys— 
sleeping in the open, hiking, swim- 
ming, and all the sports dear to a 
girl’s heart. Many of the Scouts 
took advantage of the opportunities 
afforded to qualify for such Merit 
Badges as Health Guardian, Health 
Winner and First Aid. 

The camp was pitched on the hills 
back of Del Mar, overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean. Each troop had its 
own tent, which was used for dress- 
‘ ing purposes only, as each Scout 
spread her blankets on improvised 
beds of leaves and slept beneath the 
stars. “Mess” was also served in the 
open, army fashion, with bench seats 
on each side of four 28-foot tables, 
beneath a huge caavas-stretched roof. 
Cooking was done on an army grill 
three foot square, weighing 200 
pounds. Each day from four to six 
girls were assigned on K. P. duty to 
assist the cook, a professional se- 
cured for the occasion. 

Some out-of-door event was 
planned for every day, two of the 
most interesting of which were an 
inter-troop water meet and a hike to 
Torrey Pines. The water meet was 
held at the plunge, the troops con- 
testing for honors in all manner of 
aquatic sports, such as endurance 
swimming, under-water swimming, 
floating, treading water, etc. One hun- 
dred Scouts hiked to Torrey Pines, 
starting at 9 o’clock in the morning 
and returning about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The custodian of the 
park guided the party about, giving 
them instructive talks on the trees, 
birds and small animal life. Inci- 
dentally, a farmer going from Im- 
— Valley to Long Beach to mar- 

et a wagon of water melons sud- 
denly disposed of his entire load sev- 
eral miles nearer home amid the re- 
joicing of a thirsty regiment. 

A midnight smelt-fishing trip was 
also indulged in. Smelt come in on 
ebb-tide and are thrown up on the 
sand, the sport being to grab the 
wriggley, slippery little creatures be- 

ore they can squirm back into the 
water, a feat which they seem equal 
to performing with lightning speed. 
The one hundred and fifty girls 
lined up on the beach with dishpans 
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and gunny sacks, prepared for a “sil- 
ver horde,” but the fish did not come 
in well that night, so the joy of wild 
grabbing was the main reward for 
the hours of lost sleep. 

One afternoon an investiture serv- 
ice was held on the beach. A Cor- 
onado captain brought her troop of 
twenty-three to camp for the award- 
ing of Tenderfoot pins and Second- 
Class badges. The picturesque back- 
ground made the service exception- 
ally impressive. 

In the evening when darkness be- 
gan to fall upon woods and water, 
the campfire was lighted for the 
evening’s program. With the trees 
and the sky and the soft light of the 
campfire for “scenery,” and with the 
audience sitting on the ground in a 
half circle, their khaki-clad figures 
blending mysteriously with the shad- 
ows, the assembled troops responded 
to the director’s call with songs, read- 
ings and little plays. Among the 
numbers offered were “An Indian 
Tragedy,” by the Sunkist troop of 
Escondido; “Jam” by the Bluebell 
troop of San Diego; “Romeo and 
Juliet” (a comedy) by the Eagle 
troop of National City; “Mrs. Cross- 
sticks and her Favorite Orphan,” by 
the Owaissia troop of San Diego; 
shadow pictures of camp life by the 
Pine troop of San Diego; and read- 
ings, fancy dances and songs by sev- 
eral of the other troops. 

Also each evening had its more 
serious talk. Carroll De Wilton Scott 
of the Balboa Park museum gave a 
talk on birds and flowers, which was 
followed by a bird hike the next 
morning; Miss Althea Warren of the 
San Diego public library spoke on 
the books Scouts would most enjoy; 
Dr. Lincoln A. Ferris gave his con- 
ception of “the most beautiful girl 
in the world;” Mrs. David Fraser, 
president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, talked on 
the value of co-operation and organ- 
ization; Miss Mary Sullivan on “In- 
dian Music,” illustrating with rec- 
ords; and Miss Frances Barnett 
spoke on “Thrift.” 

Thus, even in their happiest holi- 
day time, the Scouts of San Diego 
county did not fail to remember the 
more earnest purposes of Scouting, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The scout learns to plan and achieve 
things alone, 

And mother is proud for in knowl- 
edge you’ve grown; 

When child tasks were hard she was 
there to help out, 

And now you'll help her, like a good, 
loyal scout. 

May THerry CHRISTIAN. 








Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 
for girls only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 








 Elocution and Physical Culture Books 


PLAYS 
SKETCHES 
MONOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES 
RECITATIONS 
DRILLS & ACTS 


BEST 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
11 East 14th Street New York City 








TALKO-PHOTO RECORDS 


Will play on any talking machine. 
Hear an intimate talk*by Mary Miles 
Minter, William Russell, Gloria Swan- 
son, Anita Stewart, Mildred Harris 
Chaplin, Bert Lytell, Mae Murray. 
Send $1.00 for 4 records. You can sell 
at 50c each. Your profit $1.00. 


A. C. ROESSLER 
37 South 8th St., Newark, N. J. 








For Camp and Sales 
USE 


BREWSTER'S 


DUTCH MAID 
PRODUCTS 


(Chocolates, Candies and Cocoas) 
Choice products of highest 
quality and guaranteed purity 


Write for Price List 


BREWSTER COCOA MFG. CO. 
of W. J 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











When writing to Advertisers 





kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 









Stamps Free 
SIXTY ALL DIFFERENT 


For the names of two collectors and 3c 
postage. 10 coins, 25c; 20 coins, 35c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
TOLEDO, 0., U. S. A. 








oo Different Stamps 


Including China, Japan, French Colonies, 
etc., given to applicants for our high 
grade approval selections. Send references 
and 2c stamp for The Edgewood Stamp Co., 
Dept. R., Milford, Conn. 








STAMPS FREE 


To all applicants for bargain 
approvals enclosing 3c. postage. 
Your choice of one large Jamaica 
peace stamp or 5 beautiful French 
Colonies. Mention AMERICAN GIRL 
and state which premium. 

A. A. EMERY 
567 Oakwood Ave., Toronto, Can. 








STAMPS at one cent each. Not two alike. 


- Order as many as you want. 
Guaranteed to be genuine and in good 
condition. Ask for list price. 
MAURY SWARTZ 
2205 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








EUROPEAN STAMPS Our Specialty! 
Package A: 50 Bavaria, Austria, Wur- 
tenberg, etc.; 20c; Package B: 100 
Greece, Roumania, Serbia, 50c; Pack- 
age C: 50 Europe, all diff., 10c; Pack- 
age D: 200 Europe, all diff., $1.00. 
No duplicates in our packages at guar- 
anteed 1-3 per cent catalog value. 
INTERNATIONAL STAMP CO. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 








The pennies GRANDMA used to spend 
are historical and valuable. 
Three of these large pennies mailed 
for 35c: Two and Three-Cent pieces, 
both for 30c; Ten foreign coins, twenty- 

five cents—all different. 
Address 1900 SALES CO. 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








POSTCARDS AND VIEWS 


furnished on any subject desired upon 
receipt of price: 

30 postcards of 10 different kinds, 25c. 
20 best colored views, 25c. 

20 worth-while samples, 15c. 


TERRY RENNA 
969 W. Oak Street Taylor, Pa. 











ALBUM 


50 STAMPS AND 50 HINGES ALL FOR 
15 CENTS 


Premium to applicants for approvals 


The Curhan Stamp Co. 


21 FAYSTON STREET 
ROXBURY, 21, MASS. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(Continued from page 13) 
aud I, for she had a dreadful time 
about the asp also, and couldn't find 
oue. When Mabel Blossom giggled 
one day and suggested to her to let 
Adeline Thurston be the asp as well 
as the Voice, Mabel Muriel was so 
annoyed by her girlish frivolity that 
she didn’t speak to Mabel for a whole 
day. We were all a little nervous by 
that time. At last Mabel Muriel 
found a small rubber snake, the kind 
they have in toy-shops, and it made 
a lovely asp and wriggled in the most 
natural way. So she felt lots better. 
But that caused more trouble, for 
the asp made Maudie Joyce so sick 
she couldn’t rehearse on the same 
stage with Mabel Muriel; Maudie is 
dreadfully afraid of snakes, and even 
of little worms. They give her a 
strange, sinking feeling. Finally we 
persuaded Mabiel Muriel not to use 
the asp till the real play, and then 
Maudie could leave the room before 
she came on—so that was settled. I 
was the stage-manager by this time, 
and perhaps you think I wasn’t busy 
and “sorely tried,” like those in af- 
fliction. I was. 
(To be continued) 








WILSON, N. C. 

The Golden Rod Troop of Girl 
Scouts were hostesses to the other 
Girl Scouts, the Boy Scouts and 
their parents recently at the Y. M. 
C. A., and gave them a most enjoy- 
able occasion. 

The program was extensive, and 
included songs, drills, plays, and a 
business meeting, all of which were 
pulled off very creditably by the 
youngsters, many of whom are from 
eight to twelve years of age. At the 
conclusion of the exercise, Miss 
Frances Fulghum, a young lady 
about twelve years of age, who had 
cenducted the business meeting ana 
was the leading figure in a comedy 
en health, called on a number of 
those present to make some remarks. 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary and leader of 
Boy Scouts Mr. C. B. West and Scout 
Executive of Boy Scouts Mr. Macon 
Gray Williams and J. D. Gold, edi- 
tor, all congratulated the children on 
the showing made. The children 
passed refreshments of cream, cake 
and candy, which they had a hand in 
niaking, and before the close of the 
meeting games were played by the 
entire company, including visitors. 

Miss Margaret Lawshe, another 
Scout, read an interesting essay on 
the hike the troop recently made to 
Rarnes Mill, wherein they made their 
fires, cooked their food, and had a 
cood time. Her paper evoked much 
laughter as she related the many 
funny things that happened. 
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Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 


carefully. / 





Foreign Stamps 25c 


All different and in good 

condition, tare Value. 

Send Money with order 
KERR STAMP COMPANY 


P. O. Box 254, 


Sam Houston Sta.. San Antonio, Texas 


HONOR BRIGHT, GIRLS! 
’ ° 
To the first 50 applicants for our Dia- 
mond Dust approvals we will give free one 
set of six unused Mozambique Company 
pictorials, Send ref. and 2c. for return 
postage. 
RED DIAMOND STAMP CO., 
3845 Juniata St., St. Louis, Mo. 











LIBERIA FREE! 


Two dandy picture stamps from this pop- 
ular country to all approval applicants 
sending a good reference and two cents 
postage. I sell you what you need at 
reasonable prices. My eternal motto: 
“Service and _ satisfaction.” 


ROYDON E. LANCASTER, Nelsonville, O. 











GIRL SCOUTS! 
Try my approval sheets at 50 per cent 
discount. All good stamps, no cheap 
trash, Also packets of every country 
at all prices. I also have approval 
ecards of fine high grade stamps at net 
prices. They can’t be beat. Price lists 
sent with orders. 

EARL BONETT 
486 Hancock St. Springfield, Mass. 

















SOMETHING NEW 


The Modart Game Board—heaps of 
fun for girls and boys. Play it 1in- 
doors or out. Plays High Game, Base- 
ball, and other games. A dandy game 
for camp. Promotes sociability and 
entertainment to visiting friends. Com- 
plete with charts $1.00. Postpaid—J. 
F. Toohey, 2 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 





GIRLS 


Why not earn some money sellin 
“SMILE ON” ” 


The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
Norwood, N. Y. 








TENT BARGAINS, new goods 
Wall Tents 7x7, $12.90; 7x9, $15.50; 
94x12, $22.00 each. 10 oz. tops, 8 oz. 
walls, all 3 ft. wall, complete with poles 
and ropes. 


D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. 


1007 Madison St., Chicago 
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Miss Mildred Matthews drilled a 
picked squad of Scouts. Miss Kyser- 
ling announced thai the children had 
arranged a play all by themselves, 
and would present it for the benefit 
of the audience. Accordingly, they 
opened school, and while the lessons 
weré being said, a terrific coughing 
and sneezing set up. The school doc- 
tor came in and remarked about the 
lack of care the children were taking, 
the poorly ventilated room, the way 
they had of using only one handker- 
chief, the way they drank out of the 
same cup and chewed the same gum, 
all of which spread the epidemic to 
every student in the school. The 
proper treatment was put into effect, 
and the play was closed, leaving the 
impression upon the parents that 
those children knew something about 
health and sanitation. 

Miss Kyserling in a_ graceful 
speech thanked the parents, and all 
for their attendance and interest, and 
a very enjoyable evening was over. 





ELMIRA, N. Y. 

The activities of the Elmira Girl 
Scouts have not appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for a couple of years 
and we want you to know we are 
alive. 

In April a very successful Rally 
was held with all troops participat- 
ing, and the banner of efficiency was 


awarded to Troop 6. In May one 
hundred and fifteen mothers and 


daughters gathered at a very enthusi- 
astic mother-daughter banquet. 

We had a chance to show Elmira 
College what we could do at their 
annual Intercollegiate College Settle- 
ment Association entertainment, 
when eight Girl Scouts demonstrated 
First Aid, Drilling and Signalling. 

Troop 7 has realized twenty dol- 
lars from candy sales for their camp 
fund. 

Troop 9 gave “The First of May” 
and donated the proceeds of fourteen 
dollars to the Near East Relief. The 
play will be repeated for the bene- 
fii of the tubercular children of E)- 
mira. 

Troop 4 wanted uniforms and gave 
an entertainment at the Settlement 
House, the Y. W. C. A. contributing 
in the form of a charming play. This 
shows the wonderful co-operation be- 
tween the two organizations. 

Our community service has con- 
sisted of distributing thrift literature 
during Government Thrift Week, 
tying tags for Tag Days for the Al- 
lied Charities of: the city, meeting at 
the Red Cross and making surgical 
dressings and aiding The Farm Bu- 
reau during its Milk Week. 

G. B., 


Local Director 
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A RIPPING HIKE 


We are the Girl Scouts 
Girl Scouts are we, 


liom Holly Troop 36, Newark, N. J. 


A band of Scouts, perhaps four 
patrols, started on a hike to the 
Second Mountain. The distance we 
considered too far for us to hike all 
the way, so we decided to ride part 
of our journey. 

Now for the grand hike—where 
should we go? That was the question 
almost as soon as we left the car. 
We came to a standstill, but soon 
some Boy Scouts came and directed 
us towards their trail. A tramp down 
the hill and over one block and to 
our delight we saw a sign “This way 
tc the Newark Boy Scouts’ Trail.” 

Up. up, up, the mountain was a 
wonder to climb, but at last we ar- 
rived, and the cry was “When do we 
eat?” We all were as someone said, 
“as hungry as bears.” Our captain 
led the way into ihe woods, and we 
immediately ‘began eating. You 
should have seen us for we were 
nearly famished. Then “water, 
water,” the cry went around, and 
only two Scouts had been thought- 
ful enough to bring water, and with 
thirty-two to satisfy the canteens 
soon were empty. “We must find 
water,” our captain said, and some 
of us went forth to explore the lo- 
cality. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” water had 
been found, but alas it did not taste 
very good. Some of the girls thought 
there was iron in the water, but had 
their fill of it, which fortunately did 
them no harm whatever. 


“Home!” The word sounded al- 
most sad on our ears. After having 
such a glorious day could it be pos- 
sible that we had to go home so 
soon, as it was but three o’clock. 
Yes, we must hurry as it took quite 
a long time to get to the cabin. 


However we soon reached the trol- 
ley car, and were on our way home 
after “a ripping hike.” 

We are the Girl Scouts of Troop 
36, Rah! Rah! Rah! 

M. McK. 


HOOVER FUND 


Troop 5, Newton, Mass., contrib- 
uted to the fund along with Troop 
2, 3 and 4. We are very sorry that 
through an error we neglected to 
mention them in the July issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Troop 7, Newton, Mass............ $10.00 
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BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS 





Three Pencils all with the same name 


stamped in gold in birthday, 
floral, holly or Santa Claus 
BOK .cvcegee tuadebaweeensdc4 bs 


35¢ 
Cc. R. DAMON 


441 Tremont Ave., New York City 





Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 








PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








POCKET FIELD GLASS 





COMPACT, 
DURABLE, POWERFUL | ONLY 
Sent by mail 3.090 
on receipt of price 











THE POCKET FIELD GLASS 
163 Main St. Petaluma, Calif. 











MAKE SSA» INDIAN FIRE 


A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, — 
and camper should know. Make fire by rub- 
bing wood together. THE MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar,.maple, hickory and bass 
wood. Guaranteed to make fire in 30 sec- 
onds. Ask any Indian or Scout. Packed in 
strong box and mailed post-paid for $l. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

(rite fer | - sae on Indien & Mexican 
goods, miner specimens.) 


INDLANCRAFT PROBUCTION C0. ot Connecat$. BUPPAL®, AL. Dept. 25 








The American Girl 


wants your ideas for Money- 
Making, Entertainment, as well 
as letters telling what your 
Troop has this 


been doing 


summer, 


Don't forget to read the edi- 
torial page. There's an oppor- 
tunity for you to tell what you 
have been doing in the way of 
a Civic Good Turn. Send us a 
picture and a short account im- 
mediately for we will print the 
best and cleverest ones in the 
November issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 


troop may be represented in 


In order that your 


this number we must have your 
copy by October 135. 
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t 
Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANT ON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Girl Scouts 


Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
ust as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


At GIMBEL’S 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 











LOCK HART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 

Made in U. S. A. 

» “Regular’—Officers’ size 
7 “Scout”—Girls’ size 

At Your Scout Dealer 
or Write 

195 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to the Govt., Military 
Schools and Organizations 


Patented 











Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash. 
ngton, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and ‘HEARS 


Lend Us Your —_ and Ears 
an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 














THE CAMP AT GRAVEL POINT 
(Continued from page 28) 

the floor again with the hardest stunt 

of the evening over. 

Half way across—and a cry rang 
out! 

“Polly’s going to fall. Polly’s 
going to fall!” We 

It was little Jane, the freshma 
mascot screaming at the top of her 
lungs. 

Tips ran to her side but the dam- 
age was done. Polly, the steady 
headed, who was never afraid of any- 
thing became self-conscious. The 
crowd stared; Polly trembled and 
the floor seemed miles away. 

Then, just when she was sure she 
was going to fall, Martha’s voice in a 
firm calm whisper said, “Polly! Re- 
member! You're a Scout. A Scout 
is not afraid!” 

Instantly Polly stiffened. The fear 
that had enveloped her slipped away 
like a cast off coat and she finished 
the ladder work without a quaver. 

When she slipped safely to the 
floor, exactly in time with the other 
girls, the crowd cheered, the Soph- 
omores cheered and the freshmen 
shouted themselves hoarse. Polly 
was the hero of the hour. 

But alas! Things don’t always 
happen as they should! 

The sophomores knew that now 
their chance of winning was thinner 
than ever and they fairly outdid 
themselves in speed and correctness 
of work, and the poor little fresh- 
men, excited and sure of victory 
made a dozen blunders in marching 
tactics and lost the meet. 

But they had one victory, for in 
announcing the winners, the chair- 
man of judges added, “the commit- 
tee wish especially to commend the 
freshman student, who, with steady 
head, was entirely undisturbed by a- 
trying situation”—of course, that 
meant Polly. (To be continued) 








Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 








Size 10 
ee | eee $3.00 
Short Coat & Skirt 4.50 
Skirts, Extra .... 1.75 
Bloomers ........ 1.75 














With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 


With each ready to sew garment the nec7ssary buttons and G. S. 


lapels are given FREE 


Manufactured by George M. Laub, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


38 40 42 
$3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
2.25 2.25 2.25 
1.75 1.75 1.75 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 

$1.50 

all sizes 
HEAD SIZE 
Ben BE wetpadeeienciancesene 6% 
Ret" de tacuaneccwnspeanaaee 6% 
Dn: SH | yacnendcdabbeiantwenadl 7 
> OF «xp sdremdanre cep Gimme 7% 
BO « vcintinexcsnevennsndeeen 7% 
Se: °c cinesdeececsknemeneie 7% 
Be assdnnwneteepwesaicanen 7% 
Ean. —  casaudsiuedenpmonenel 7% 
ek.  ccadedeboceinmeeeuins 7M 
BR ccc nsimensaesiisebaies 7% 
er eens peer ree . 






































i$ 
LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND 
READY MADE SKIRT SUIT 
Sise M0 Wen. 0c.05 $4.00 a Reavy Mabe 
“ie 8 2 | 2 ae $6.00 
ee 4.50 os 
se SE eee 7.00 
Reaby To SEW Reapy To SEW 
aS 2 2 Speer 3.00 eo ee 4.50 
ene 96: te ....<i<0s. 3S Size 38 to 48.......... 5.00 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
: p : Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $6.00 Junior Sizes 15 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 WMP wicca 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
+ 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
SIzE MATERIAL PRICE 


= Price Price For 
2x3 ft. Wool (Size used with small Troop Flag) -- -$2.70 


ion te Mie 3.50 S1zE MATERIAL EacH LETTERING 
x L ORNS a os ee ewigpaeaee os ane eee ae 
OG TE, . WE dkaesccvnontcandenensersceseesene 4.50 ; ; 
3x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........... 4.50 22x36 in. Cotton and Wool..... $2.50 10c p.- letter 
STRAT “TM iin doxidataee ssc 635 if“ “ 
_ STAFFS 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool..... Se we °.* 
DRE DR. WE hc scssccaacieses ae we.” 
DESCRIPTION ’ 
CT inc ekscadicssxs 9.10 20c ‘ 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 ; : 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear............... 3.40 Semaphore FiaGs, OOF QO xc cnccsccuccsncccace 75c 


Flag Carrier ....cscccccsccsescocsccsceccsccess 2.50 Morse Code Flags ......ccccccsccccsceceses each, 60c 
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Official 
Middy and Skirt 


N EW 


A Girl Scout Sweater 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 


Price 
ie Be ie ccciinichiscesnsevvetaidetnccasennieli $6.50 
Larger sizes (to order) 





MIDDY—SKIRT—BLOOMER 
Khaki middy, sizes 10 to 42 
Khaki skirt, sizes 10 to 42 
Khaki bloomers, sizes 10 to 42 
The middy and skirt or bloomers have been approved by 
the National Standards’ Committee as especially suitable 


for camps and outdoor wear. 


(Please Order by Size) 


Middy and Bloomers 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 
































